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This is a call to prayer. 

It does not ask for large meetings, readjusted 
programs, a new strategy, reams of literature. 

We know you pray. 

We send you this call to prayer now, as we 
and you anticipate Foreign Missions Sunday on 
February 22. 

All we ask is—and that is much—that when 
you pray these days, in private or in public, 
you will pray more earnestly for men, women, 
young people, and children who are in the Dark. 

There is indeed, to varying degrees, darkness 
of the soul everywhere. For all without Light, 
we must pray. 

But here we would put upon your heart espe- 
cially the darkness of great Darkness. We would 
put more deeply in your prayers the 80,000,000 
refugees in many lands; the devastated and the 
devastators in Korea; the captives and their cap- 
tors in China; the fearful in Africa; the wounded 
in Europe; the overwhelmed in the Near East, 


India, and Pakistan; the endangered in Japan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia;. the 
threatened in Latin America. We speak not pri- 
marily of their bodies. We urge prayer for their 
minds and their souls. 

And then, we beseech you, pray more for the 
Church. Christians all over the world are being 
tested as never before. 

For the Church here at home, the test is 
becoming more and more severe. For our Church, 
let us pray. Literally thousands of young people 
want to go out into the darkness with the Light 
of Christ. And because of lack of support, in- 
cluding prayer, we cannot send them. In such a 
time as this, rather than advancing with Christian 
education, healing, evangelism, and training in 
Christian leadership, we are retreating. Again, 
it is due to lack of sufficient support, including 
prayer. 


This is a call to prayer. 
—CuHar.es T. LEBER 


General Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Foreign Missions Sunday —February 22 
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WHITE CROSS Now Sending Out FREE Information in Nation-Wide Drive 


Low-Cost Plan Pays You Cash 
for Doctor, Hospital Bills 


—includes Maternity Benefits, Medicines, X-Ray 
and Laboratory Fees, Money to Live On, etc. 











OVER 5 MILLION NOW ARE PROTECTED BY FAMOUS WHITE CROSS PLAN 


You and your family are eligible—you don’t have to belong to a group. 
Just a few pennies a day covers all these benefits: 





MONEY FOR YOUR DOCTOR 


—even for ordinary ilinesses! 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
get up to $150.00 for doctor visits at 
your home, doctor’s office, or in hospital. 
Choose any doctor you want. (IMPOR- 
TANT: You do not have to take a 
physical examination to enjoy WHITE 
CROSS protection.) 
(You can enjoy the peace of mind 
thet comes from knowing that 
your doctor’s bills are provided 
for.) 


MONEY FOR YOUR SURGEON 


Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get $5 to $250 for your surgeon 
when you or any member of your family 
needs his skill. Choose any surgeon. 
Fractures, tonsils, appendix, sinus, hernia, 
hemorrhoids, varicose veins, and much 
more are covered .. . even stitching a 
simple wound ($5.) Operations may be 
done in hospital, your home, or doctor’s 
office. 
(6 out of 10 hospital cases need 
surgery and it usually means a 
sizable expense. So why not be 
protected in this sensible way?) 


UP TO $200 A MONTH TO LIVE ON 


when you are unable to work 
because of sickness or accidents 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get up to $300 a month for hospital 
care; and up to $200 a month while 
recuperating at home. You can get this 
family-saving protection separately if you 
wish. 
(It’s frightening to have doctor, 
hospital bills pile up WHEN 
THERE ISN’T ANY MONEY 
COMING IN. WHITE CROSS 
saves you from this worry and 
thus helps you get better faster.) 





MONEY FOR YOUR HOSPITAL 


up to $15 a day for 100 days 
Choose any hospital you wish. Under 
the WHITE CROSS PLAN you can get 
up to $15 a day for as many as 100 
days for each sickness or accident, per 
person in the family. Hospital room and 
board are included. We send YOU the 
money. It’s yours to do with as you 
please. 
One person in every 2 families 
will need hospital care this year. 
Don’t let a big hospital bill wreck 
your family plans for the future, 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 

for childbirth or any 

complication of pregnancy 

Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 

can get (after you have been a mem- 

ber for 9 months) hospital expenses for 

childbirth or any complication of preg- 

mancy, or miscarriage—up to 10 times 

the daily hospital rate in your policy. 
(The money you save this way 
can go for other babyhood ex- 
penses.) 


MEDICINES, DRUGS, DRESSINGS 


X-RAYS, IRON LUNG, ETC. 
Under the WHITE CROSS PLAN you 
can get cash for many expenses you 
might not ordinarily expect to be cov- 
ered. Operating room charges, anesthetics, 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medi- 
cines, drugs, dressings, and any other 
necessary hospital expense. Yes, even 
ambulance service, blood transfusions, 
oxygen, and use of an iron lung. 
(WHITE CROSS protects you 
against many extras that often 
double a hospital bill. Few plans 
give you this protection.) 




















MAIL AT ONCE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


THE WHITE CROSS PLAN, Dept. PL-2, 
c/o BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Send me all the facts about the famous 
low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN. 


The Famous WHITE CROSS PLAN Name 


issued by 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO., Chicago 30, Illinois ‘cae Tt 


City. or Zone 





For FREE Information — MAIL THIS COUPON 
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a Scofield Bible 
to carry with you 





"ja 


Scofield 


At last you can have all the fa- 
mous Scofield helps in a Bible 
that fits easily into your pocket... 
slips right into your purse. 


The Oxford Scofield is the 
most usefully annotated Bible 
ever prepared. It provides help 
where you need it —on the same 
page as difficult passages in the 
text. Besides a complete system 
of connected topical references to 
the great themes of the Scriptures, 
you get summaries, definitions, 
careful annotations, explanations 
of seeming discrepancies, a 
panoramic view of the Bible, 
chronology and index. 

The pocket Scofield includes 
all the features of the Bible that 
have won the devotion of mil- 
lions of conscientious Bible 
readers. Now, they are available 
to you in this wonderful new 
pocket edition — a Bible that is 
as easy to read as it is to carry. 
Oxford’s Pocket Scofield Bibles are 
printed on India Paper in a variety of 


handsome, durable bindings. Size 
5 7/16 x 35% x % inches thick. 
No. 12x. Moroccoette, limp. Gold 
edges. BLACK or BLUE, $8.50 
No. 13x. French Morocco, overlap- 
ping covers. Red-under-gold edges. 
$10.50 
No. 17x. De luxe edition, Morocco, 
slightly overlapping covers, leather 
lined. Gold edges. BLACK. $13.00 
RED Or BLUE. $13.50 


A morioas Gy Cible Sence 1675 
At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














REPORT FROM.- 


OUR READERS 





The first report from our readers told 
about the surveys which revealed the 
remarkably wide and regular readership 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. The same surveys 
brought together for the first time a 
wealth of information about PressyTe- 
RIAN LIFE readers in their roles as con- 
sumers, parents, churchgoers, home- 
owners, employees and citizens—in other 
words, as people. 

Three-quarters of the PResByTERIAN 
Lire subscribers are married, and twelve 
per cent (12%) more are widowed. Half 
of all these families still have children 
living at home, and those children are 
about equally divided between sons and 
daughters. In all statistical probability, 
they live in a house which they own, 
situated in a community of less than 
10,000 population. 


The largest group of PressyTeRIAN 
Lire families are supported by wage 
earners in the pro- 
fessional and semi- 
professional cate- 
gory. Clerical, sales, 
and kindred is the 
phrase used by the 
research people for 
the second - largest 
group. Fifteen per 
cent are proprietors, managers, and of- 
ficials. The very smallest group (0.5%) 
are farm laborers, but a group eleven 
times as large (5.5%) are farmers and farm 
managers. Just about one per cent are 
in the protective category, which in- 
cludes policemen, firemen, and sheriffs. 





However the Presbyterians earn 
their money, they seem to have more 
of it than most people. Thirty-nine per 
cent (39%) have family incomes of 
$5,000 or more, while only sixteen per 
cent (16%) of all U.S. families receive 
that much. They have spent more years 
in school than the national average. 
Eighty-three per cent (83%) of the Pres- 
byterians, and only thirty-three per 
cent (33%) of the general population, 
finished high school. One third of the 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE audience were grad- 
uated from college and another twenty- 
one per cent (21%) had some college 
training. 


They tend to own automobiles and 
houses. Seventy-one 


per cent (71%) of <=> __ Ag 


the persons answer- 
ing the survey ques- 
tionnaires own their 
own homes, and 
eighty-eight per 
cent (88%) have au- 
tomobiles. Only 
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fifty-six per cent (56%) of American 
families own automobiles. One eighth 





— 


of the Presbyterians have two cars, and 
a fragmentary one half of one per cent 
have three. 

As may be expected in a Church hold. 
ing a representative system of govern- 
ment and striving to find a job for every. 
body to do, almost everybody is one kind 
of church officer or another, or at least 
serves on some committee. 


They do have time for leisure. They 
average forty-eight (48) minutes a day 
watching television, and a little more 
than twice as long listening to the radio. 
The television average is pulled down- 
ward by the people whose areas are out- 
side telecast range. Right now the 
thirty-eight per cent (38%) have tele- 
vision sets, and another twelve per cent 
(12%) are planning to buy them. 

The Presbyterians are more likely 
to read than to go to the movies. Fully 
half of them stay away from the neigh- 
borhood cinema entirely, but sixty-eight 
per cent (68%) read at least one book a 
month. Most of them entertain guests 
with some regularity, and one-fourth en- 
tertain ten or more guests per month, 
Last summer three- 
quarters of them 
took vacations, 
many families 
spending less than 
$200, although 
twenty per cent 
(20%) spent be- 
tween $300 and 
$1,000, Almost everybody went by auto- 
mobile, but 2.3% traveled by sea, and 
5.3% ‘by bus. 


In the last issue, it was reported that 
eighty-seven per cent (87%) of the 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire subscribers read 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire as thoroughly or 
more thoroughly than the other maga- 
zines which come into their homes. The 
list of those other magazines reads like 
a catalogue of current periodicals. They 
range from The New Yorker to The 
Farm Journal, and from The National 
Geographic to Coronet. At the head of 
the list is Reader’s Digest, followed by 
The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Time. 


These statistics relate only to those 
Presbyterian families which receive 
PRESBYTERIAN Lure, but sixty-five per 
cent (65%) of all Presbyterians do re- 
ceive the magazine. Therefore, these 
figures and facts should bring into focus 
the average Presbyterian — that elusive 
composite person who must be con- 
structed out of the characteristics of all 
of us who make up the Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFB 
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Retired Missionary 


Honored 
«Thank you for your article on “West- 
minster Gardens” in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
November 29, 1952. Not only did I en- 
joy it when I first read it, but a few weeks 
later, having the knowledge of what a 
wonderful place it is, cushioned the blow 
of learning that Miss Harriet Pollard, 
retired Presbyterian missionary to Korea, 
was going to leave us to live at West- 
minster Gardens. 

Miss Pollard has been with us since 


Mrs, Stephen Janick presents corsage to 
Miss Pollard at January farewell lunch. 


her return to this country after her in- 
ternment in the Philippines during the 
last war. She has been a blessing to many 
in this church, but especially to the 
women in the Benevolent Society for 
whom she has had a Bible class and to 
whom she has given much spiritual 
counsel. This group honored her at her 
last luncheon with them. Your article 
served as inspiration and basis for the 
table decorations for that occasion, 
stressing the happy side of her going. 

—Mnrs. EpmuNpD MOTTERSHEAD 


President. Women’s Missionary Society 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Visitation Evangelism 
«It was interesting to read your article 
“Nomads or New Members?” by George 
E. Sweazey in the January 10 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

It so happens that the adult Sunday 





school class of our church—Northminste1 
Presbyterian—has just started a project to | 
do something about this problem in our | 
community. ... 

We plan to call on all new families 
moving into Bakersfield. .. . After calling 
and finding out a family’s denomina- 
tional preference, we plan to turn the 
name over to a church of that denomina- 

(Continued on page 37)| 
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Lifetime income 


for yourself 


and loved ones 


... through 





Presbyterian 
Survivorship Annuities 


You, as an annuitant can “memorialize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor’s life, the continuing dividends serve as a yearly gift- 


reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Dividends from stocks, bonds and other securities vary from year to 
year but your PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITY returns always remain the 
same for you and your survivors in spite of depressions, wars, and eco- 
nomic conditions. No need for reinvestment, no legal fees, no shrinkage of 
income, liberal tax exemption. Over 70 years of continuous payments to 


Presbyterian Annuitants is a guarantee of safety and dependability. 


So, now while you are thinking about it, make a gift for yourself or loved 
ones. What better way can you show your gratitude for the good gifts al- 
ready received than to share in the Church’s work through annuity invest- 
ments! It helps the work of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church here and 


abroad according to your designation at a time when it is most needed. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N.Y. 




















' 
I 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 
would receive, my date of birth being a ia 1 
7 month day year i 
| At present, | am most interested in i 
1 DC Board of National Missions () Board of Foreign Missions { 
©) Board of Christian Education | 
i Please send me free booklet explaining all details. | 
! 
Name | 
Address 
4 City State (PL-2-53) | 
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MEDITATIONS 


God’s Nation 


The ancient psalmist said, “Blessed 
is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 
In our own country during the recent 
political campaign, there were frequent 
references to the place of God in our 
national life. These utterances were sim- 
ilar to the psalmist’s declaration that the 
nation’s relation to God is the secret of 
true prosperity. But what does it really 
mean for a nation to be the Lord's? 

Does it mean, as some have insisted, 
that God should be recognized in our 
Constitution? Does it mean putting on 
our coins “In God we trust”? Does it 
mean churches filled with worshipers? 
Does it mean citizens who will con- 
stantly talk about their faith in God? 

The psalmist goes on to say: 


A king is not saved by his great army; 

a warrior is not delivered by his 
great strength. 

The war horse is a vain hope for victory, 

and by its great might it cannot save. 


Does this mean that we are to cast 
aside all armament and let God fight 
our battles for us? Evidently the psalm- 
ist meant that dependence upon material 
means without God was in vain. Only 
the nation which submits to God's sov- 
ereignty can know true peace and pros- 
perity. 

What then does it mean for a nation 
to make God its Lord? 

It means first of all, that God is a 
God of justice and no nation can have 
God as its Lord until it becomes just 
in its practices. The Hebrew prophets 
made this clear. They denounced the 
empty worship of the Temple while 
rulers and people were guilty of greed 
and injustice and oppression. The na- 
tion whose God is the Lord is the nation 
which practices justice. Distinctions be- 
tween color and race and_ nationality 
must be ended and a true brotherhood 
of citizens established. This is the teach- 
ing of the New Testament. 

The nation whose God is the Lord 
is not a nation whose blind optimism 
and misguided faith lead it to sit down 
at ease and let God run the nation. 
The prophet denounced those who were 
“at ease in Zion.” God is a Sovereign 
without whose guidance and help hu- 
man effort is vain; but God expects men 
to use the reason with which they are 
endowed, to study the situations which 
they face, to devise the best means they 
can discover for the solution of their 
problems, and to put forth every effort 
to right wrongs and establish justice and 
prosperity. 

There are laws of social life just as 
certainly as there are laws of the physical 





world, and as man has discovered the 
latter, he must try to discover the for. 
mer, and there is no place where hum, 
relations are laid bare more plainly thay 
in the Scriptures. Human research whic) 
neglects this revelation is wasting muc) 
valuable time. What is discovered in the 
Scriptures and in current experience 
must be turned into planning and action, 
There is no promise of prosperity with- 
out industry. The Old Testament picture 
of each man sitting “under his own vine 
and fig tree” does not leave out the labor 
of planting the vines and _ trees, and 
tending them with fidelity. This picture 
of peace and prosperity is the conse- 
quence of previous planning and labor, 

Paul wrote to the Thessalonians: “If 
any one will not work, let him not eat.” 
Industry is necessary for a strong and 
prosperous nation. But Paul did not for- 
get those who because of illness or 
handicaps cannot be self-sustaining, for 
he wrote to the Ephesians: “Let the 
thief no longer steal, but rather let him 
labor, doing honest work with his hands, 
so that he may be able to give to those 
in nee.” 

Letting God be the Lord of the nation 
begins with worship and trust and hum- 
ble submission to his sovereignty. It leads 
to sound governmental, economic, and 
social practices. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Genesis 12:1-3. A great na- 
tion for the good of the world. 
Second Day: Genesis 17:1-8. A covenant 
people. 

Third Day: Exodus 1:8-14. A nation in 
slavery. 

Fourth Day: Exodus 3:1-10. God's de- 
liverance. 

Fifth Day: Exodus 20:1-17. A nation’s 
moral law. 

Sixth Day: Joshua 1:1-9. National sue- 
cess based on God’s law. 

Seventh Day: Joshua 24:1-18. A nation’s 
choice. 

Eighth Day: Judges 2:11-15. A nation’s 
unfaithfulness. 

Ninth Day: I Samuel 4:1-11. A nation 
cannot command God. 

Tenth Day: Isaiah 1:1-9. A suffering 
nation. 

Eleventh Day: Isaiah 1:10-17. A call to 
repentance. 

Twelfth Day: Isaiah 1:18-20. A promise 
of forgiveness. 

Thirteenth Day: Amos 8:4-10. Dishon- 
esty condemned. 

Fourteenth Day: Isaiah 2:1-4. God's 
ways lead to peace. 

—Park Hays MILLER 
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THE COVER shows one of the lads 
at McKim Boys’ Haven, Baltimore, 
exulting over a well-directed arrow. 

The story on the boys in Balti- 
more (page 9) really began in the 
fall of 1949, when we heard ru- 
mors about a young Presbyterian 
pastor with a remarkable knack for 
dealing with difficult boys. Associ- 
ate editor James Hoffman investi- 
gated, found that the grapevine, for 
a change, had understated the fact. 

The man was Robert Meyer. He 
worked in an area of the city in 
which a grievance was not infre- 
quently expressed with a kick or a 
flashing knife, where it was futile 
to tell youngsters that crime doesn't 
pay, for they had only to look 
around them to see that it appar- 
ently did. Bob had some seventy 
boys in McKim Community Center. 
Jim wrote “Boys Wanted” about the 
Center in the January 7, 1950, issue. 

Now to the Community Center 
has been added Boys’ Haven, where 
Bob is full-time “Dad”—and Mrs. 
Meyer full-time “Ma”—to a group 
of boys who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, needed a home. Jim went back 
to Baltimore, taking photographer- 
editor Carl Karsch along, to do the 
story on the Haven. 





The pictures for the story Korea’s 
Courageous Children (page 18), 
were taken by Raymond Provost 
(above), a student at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, who went to 
Korea as a P.L. correspondent. 
We're not sure whether Ray’s time 
for getting through seminary—six 
years, it will be—is a record or not. 
But we do know it’s not because 
he’s a goldbrick at his books. Ray 
put in three years, between his 
middler and senior terms, as a teach- 
ing missionary in Korea. It was 
there that Editor Robert Cadigan 
met Ray and discovered his rare gift 
for news photography. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIET RACISM 


A Warning to American Communists 


The current Communist purges are a blunt warning 
to all who have been so foolish as to hitch their 
wagons to Stalin’s red star, Unsavory though the 
victims are, they are not “deviationist.” Their “sin” 
was in advocating blundering Kremlin policies which 
backfired. For this, those who identified themselves 
with these policies must pay with their lives. It must 
be their “treachery,” their “perversion” of the pure 
policies of Mescow, never Moscow’s error, that caused 
the debacle. 

Communist duplicity against party supporters has 
reached its peak in France. Top-man Maurice Thorez 
was summoned to Moscow for “medical treatment.” 
His return to Paris is six months overdue. The be- 
wildered French comrades are wondering what has 
happened to him. Moscow’s only answer is stony 
silence. At the same time Comrade Andre Marty, 
called “the killer of Albacete,” is under Moscow- 
inspired attack by the party in France for “lack of 
love for leader Thorez.” Comrade Duclos, who took 
over party leadership during the absence of Thorez, 
faces the purge mill for “carelessness in getting ar- 
rested in the anti-Ridgway riots.” Practically all of 
France's first- and second-string Communists are in 
trouble with Moscow and among themselves. Nothing 
is more characteristic of Communism than this dog- 
eat-dog treachery, and it has never been so glaringly 
revealed as in the present purges. The result should 
be a stampede from the party, unless the folly which 
leads people into this sinister movement keeps them 
going blindly along with it to their doom. 


Multi-Purpose Purge 


All commentators agree that things are not going 
well in Soviet lands. The disease is chronic in dic- 
tatorship, the treatment—“operation scapegoat.” 

The outcry against “Zionist treachery” may mean 
a power drive for dominance of oil-rich Arab coun- 
tries by playing Arab hostility against Israel. English 
circles discount this, but the Kremlin would not be 
above solving its major military problem, oil shortage, 
in this manner. Another objective back of the anti- 
Zionist outcry is to provoke severance of diplomatic 
ties with Israel. Israel does not want them severed 
because this would cut off communication between 
Russian Jews and the Israeli. 

The roots go still deeper, however. Attacks by both 


heir to Stalin’s power. Are Stalin’s presumptive heirs 
eliminating each other? Or is Stalin getting tired of 
having so many heirs? Plainly the Soviet regime has 
become a boiling caldron of treachery, fear, plot, and 
counterplot. 

No one knows how Stalin felt about Zhdanov’s 
death. It is certain that by resorting to the macabre 
device of having Zhdanov’s corpse seated upright in 
his casket during the funeral procession for all to see. 
he made sure that everyone knew that Zhdanov was 
really dead. In view of the current revival of Nazi 
policies in Russia, some self-styled anti-Communist 
but racist sheets in this country appear to be offering 
Communism the olive branch. Common Sense _ is 
quoted as stating, “If the Communists destroy the 
Jews in Communism, immediately there will be no 
Communism.” The National Renaissance Bulletin, 
featuring a long article to the effect that Soviet anti- 
Semitism has made possible a new Nazi-Soviet pact 
to end U.S. domination of Europe, explains, “This en- 
tire issue of National Renaissance Bulletin has been 
paid for by a group of important gentlemen recently 
arrived from Germany.” 


Racism Is Indivisible 


An important result of this overt Soviet racism is 
that the entire propaganda front in Asia is being 
reversed in our favor since the Communists have, in 
effect, abandoned what has been their most fruitful 
“line,” their simulated zeal for racial equality. 

Communism has gone racist, and America would 
do well to make the most of this on every sounding 
board of public opinion. Second, we must drastically 
step up the struggle for interracial justice in the 
United States, and the churches must not drag their 
heels. The struggle for Asia may well be won in the 
American churches. If Christian people make up their 
minds to end segregation and its attendant evils with- 
out delay, beginning in the house of God, a new day 
will dawn for the free world. 

Finally, those who have been masking the foment- 
ing of race hatred under the guise of “anti- 
Communism” can no longer label as “pink,” “fellow 
travelers,” or “Communists” those who are working 
to secure interracial justice. Racism is now the official 
Communist line, hot out of Moscow. 

Racism is indivisible. That is to say, those who single 
out a particular race as a target for hostility really 
value only the race to which they belong. They may 
start by hating Jews, but presently they will be speak- 


























Pravda and Tass on the Russian state police for laxity in 
in not preventing the alleged murder of Andrei A. ing of Negroes as “inferior,” or fashioning devices for lil 
Zhdanov (pronounced Zhda-nof) “by terrorist Jewish keeping the Orientals “in their place.” By officially de 
doctors” indicate that the powerful Lavrenti P. Beria, adopting this line, the Soviet Union has dropped its It 
“mysterious chief of Russia’s secret police,” is marked guard on the propaganda front and given the free an 
for elimination. Beria has been regarded as a possible nations their opening. fas 
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The black sneaker belongs to Director Bob Meyer of McKim Boys’ Haven, Baltimore, who invited fellows to “take him on.” 


A Houseful of Boys 


McKim Boys’ Haven, Baltimore, is home to eight boys who didn’t have a place to live 


By James W. Hoffman with photos by Carl G. Karseh 


In 1949 the large, run-down house 
in a motley section of Baltimore looked 
like something that ought to be torn 
down to make way for a superhighway. 
It had been standing vacant for ten years, 
and was now a three-story hulk of 
faded paint, rotted steps, broken win- 
dows, and dangling shutters. 

Yet no house in all Baltimore had a 
happier future in store. It was destined 
to be home to a lot of boys who had 
never had a home before. Here boys 
who had never had a break would make 
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a brand new start in life, with new goals 
to win and new rules to go by. 

The old house was the fulfillment of 
a dream for Bob Meyer, young Presby- 
terian pastor who had acquired a unique 
reputation for working with potential 
and actual delinquents in one of the 
less law-abiding areas of the city. As 
director of McKim Community Center 
and pastor of the Church of the Savior, 
Bob drew scores of boys off the streets 
and into a way of living that made 
careers in purse-snatching. burglaring, 


car-stealing, and bookmaking lose their 
appeal. 

But a community center and a church 
can’t do everything. The normal center 
of a boy’s life is his home. And Bob 
kept finding boys who had no home 
to go to, no parents whose cooperation 
he could enlist. 

There’d be a boy whose father was 
killed in the war and whose mother, in 
her grief, had become an alcoholic. An- 
other boy whose mother had died and 
whose father was sent to a TB sanitor- 
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MORNING always finds the fellows ready, willing, and able to tackle a boy-sized 
breakfast. Seven-thirty’s the time for weekdays, and latecomers are out of luck. 


ium. There'd be whod had a 
severe traumatic experience that made 
him impossible to live with, even for 
his family. And boys who had served 
time for delinquency and could find no 
one, even a relative, who would trust 
their determination to start a new life. 

The combinations and permutations 
of circumstances that can add up to a 
homeless boy are endless, some of them 
casting no reflection on anyone's sense 
of responsibility. Baltimore, like other 
great cities, has various placement bu- 
reaus that find foster homes for children. 


al boy 
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Most such youngsters are taken care of 
in this way. 

But there’s always a handful of hard- 
core cases that can’t be placed or won't 
stay placed. After all, a boy whose only 
home has been the streets and “reform 
school,” or a boy to whom something 
happened when he was a toddler that 
makes him get spells of thinking the 
whole world hates him, finds learning 
to live in a family a pretty tough assign- 
ment. 

So some of Baltimore’s homeless boys 
—perhaps those with more spunk and 
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BREAKFAST, and every meal, begins 
with prayer. With “Dad” Bob Meyer and 
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IN THE EVENING boys are free to study, 
play games, read, or join other fellows 


less training than most, or with deeper 
problems—needed something that even 
the kindest and most skillful foster par- 
ents couldn't give. 

Bob Meyer hatched an idea, let it 
grow awhile, then talked it over with 
his wife, Betty. They had no children 
of their own, and no responsibilities 
aside from the work at the Center and 
the church. Now and then they had 
entertained boys in their little apart- 
ment, and both they and the boys 
seemed to like it. 

Why not make a home for boys who 
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“Ma” Betty Meyer, giving thanks is as 
vital to boys as a well-balanced diet. 





Tr. 


at Community Center. These boys elect 
marksmanship in Haven’s game room. 


had none, be mother and dad to fellows 
who needed parents more than anything 
the world could give? 

There were many bugs to be worked 
out of the scheme, but the biggest one 
was checked off when the Quakers—who 
were supporting the McKim Center 
along with the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions—gave Bob and Betty 
a large and long-neglected house. An- 
other hurdle was leaped when the plan 
won the approval of Mrs. Dorothy Cur- 
tis Melby, Director of the Baltimore 

(Continued on next page) 
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SCHOOLTIME scatters boys to different 
public schools in Baltimore City area. 


COUNSELLING is a big word for man- 
to-man talks about what bothers a fellow. 


. . mi 
AFTER SCHOOI 
clude keeping big house spice and span, 


chores are rotated, in- 


~ 


DINNER: In charge of Mrs. Tina Plem- 
mons (left), Mrs. Meyer, and one boy. 


»AY ENDS with a date for one of the older boys, At the Haven boys get their bear- 


ings, start thinking of a job or college—eventually, they plan a home of their own. 
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“Thank you, Lord, for a good day.” Betty Meyer finds one constant among the varying needs of her boys—-the need for God. 


A Houseful of Boys 


Department of Public Welfare and a 
Presbyterian laywoman, who helped 
get the necessary legal sanctions. 

On January 2, 1950, the Meyers and 
their first two boys moved in. The boys 
themselves, aided by recruits from 
McKim Community Center, did the 
Herculean job of cleaning, repairing, 
painting, and papering their home. 

The pictures on these pages. show life 
at the house that’s come to be called 
McKim Boys’ Haven. It’s not greatly 
different from life in any other family 
that somehow missed having a daughter. 
There’s always plenty of noise and ex- 
citement, and ready help for the muscle 
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jobs around the house. The boys attend 
the neighboring public schools, go to 
McKim Center several evenings a week, 
and to the Church of the Savior every 
Sunday. Every so often one of them falls 
to brooding on the bad old days—what 
he gets then is a triple treatment of TLC 
(pediatricians’ shorthand for tender lov- 
ing care). 

There are eight boys at the Meyer 
home now, and that’s maximum capac- 
itv. But there’s a large turnover—average 
stay per boy about two-and-a-half years 
—as fellows are found ready to go into 
permanent foster homes, or as the older 
ones go out into jobs, college, or military 
service. 

Mrs. Melby is a frequent visitor. Now 
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retired as city welfare head, she de- 
votes most of her working time to the 
Haven. Her rich experience and many 
contacts are invaluable in helping boys 
get into the Haven when they need it, 
then helping them get out when they're 
ready, into the next phase of their ca- 
reers. 

Wherever these careers may take 
them, it’s safe to predict the boys will 
always carry a happy, solid memory to 
hold them steady. They could hardly 
forget their Baltimore home with its 
games and rough-and-tumble free-for- 
alls, its prayers at mealtime. Whether 
they call them “Mr. and Mrs. Meyer,” 
“Sir and Ma‘am,” or “Dad and Mother,” 
they'll remember Bob and Betty Meyer. 
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The Browns 
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We sometimes wonder how many 
times a year Mr. Average Presbyterian 
says to his wife, “I wish we could give a 
little more to the Church,” and the lady 
replies, “Let's see if we can’t up it a bit 
next time.” It has been estimated that 
this average Presbyterian gives $45.46 
per year to his Church. The times being 
what they are, some might charitably 
regard this figure as a widow's mite. 
Others might feel that it reveals present- 
day Presbyterians as something less than 
a generation of disciples of the faith. 

Of course, a person’s total contribu- 
tion to the Church cannot be calculated 
on a slide rule, or expressed in dollars 
and cents at all. But it’s safe to say that 
many, perhaps most, Presbyterians really 
would like to give more money. 


But with milk pushing thirty cents 
a quart, children’s shoes seven dollars 
and up, and transit fares hiking every 
year— Mr. Average Presbyterian just 
doesn’t know how he can manage to raise 
his pledge. 

To find out how some Presbyterians 
have managed it, the editors inter- 
viewed members of Bethany Presby- 
terian Church, Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey. Thirty per cent (30%) of the fam- 
ilies in this congregation give 10 per 
cent of their income — the traditional 
“tithe”—to the Church and other volun- 
tarily supported causes. Other congre- 
gations have large numbers of tithers, 
but we felt that Bethany was as good a 
test-case as any. The people here live 
on the rim of the nation’s third-largest 
metropolitan area (Philadelphia), so liv- 
ing costs are city-high. Most members of 
the church are in the moderate income 
bracket. 

All the people we talked with asked us 
to withhold their identity. Accordingly, 
the names used for convenience in this 
article are purely fictitious. The people 
and facts, however, are just as we found 
them. 


Take the Browns. Mr. Brown makes 
a gross income of $338.00 a month. So 
$33.80 goes into a jug marked “Church 
and charities.” The Browns have no chil- 
dren, but say they'll try to continue tith- 
ing if and when they do. 

They have a car and a television set. 
They own their home, but pay thirty- 
seven dollars a month on mortgage, in- 
terest, and real-estate tax. “We've given 
up movies since we started to tithe,” they 
say, “but with TV, we really don’t miss 
them much.” Their only entertainment 
outside the home now is eating out. They 
have dinner at a restaurant about once 
a week. “It used to be oftener,” they 
say. The difference in cost between these 
restaurant meals and eating at home they 
estimate at six dollars a month. 
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“Thank you, Lord, for a good day.” Betty Meyer finds one constant among the varying needs of her boys—the need for God. 


A Houseful of Boys 
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that somehow missed having a daughter. 
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jobs around the house. The boys attend 
the neighboring public schools, go to 
Mekim Center several evenings a week, 
and to the Church of the Savior every 
Sunday. Every so often one of them falls 
to brooding on the bad old days—what 
he gets then is a triple treatment of TLC 
(pediatricians shorthand for tender lov- 
ing care). 

There are eight boys at the Meyer 
home now, and that’s maximum capac- 
itv. But there’s a large turnover—average 
stay per boy about two-and-a-half years 
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We sometimes wonder how many 
times a year Mr. Average Presiyterian 
says to his wife, “I wish we could give a 
little more to the Church,” and the lady 
replies, “Let's see if we can’t up it a bit 
next time.” It has been estimated that 
this average Presbyterian gives $45.46 
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per vear to his Church. The times being 
what they are, some might charitably 
regard this figure as a widow's mite. 
Others might feel that it reveals present 
day Presby terians as something less than 
a generation of disciples of the faith. 

OFf course, a person's total contribu 
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would like to give more money. 


But with milk pushing thirty cents 
a quart, children’s shoes seven dollars 
and up, and transit fares hiking every 
year — Mr. Average Presbyterian just 
doesn't know how he can manage to raise 
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have managed it, the editors inter- 
viewed members of Bethany Presby- 
terian Church, Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey. Thirty per cent (307) of the fam- 
ilies in this congregation give 10 per 
cent of their income — the traditional 
“tithe’—to the Church and other volun- 
tarily supported causes. Other congre- 
gations have large numbers of tithers, 
but we felt that Bethany was as good a 
test-case as any. The people here live 
on the rim of the nation’s third-largest 
metropolitan area (Philadelphia), so liv- 
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How can 
your church... 





An outside bulletin board 
your chureh, but 
Bells” 


will do it much more effectively. 


will advertise 


Schulmerich “Carillonic 


Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts. a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
“Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises vour 
church in every part of the com- 
tower is 


munity. No church 


required. Write for further details. 


SCHULMERICH 

CARILLONS, INC. 

I 12137-A Carillon Hill, 
= 


Seiie:sville, Penna. 


Carillonic Bells 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 


mark for products of Schul- 


merich Electronics, Inc. 
s ; 7 
Please write our advertisers for information 
and prices. 








CHOIR ROBES 
vad PULPIT VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 





quotations. 
EXTRA QUALITY 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


a 


South Franklin Street New PENNSYLVANIA 


Custom Tailored, all! styles. 
skillfully made of fine fabrics 
Write for catalog, samples, 
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When the Browns first started tithing, 
they didn’t see how they could make out. 


| They relinquished a plan they'd cher- 


ished—a trip to England to visit Mrs. 
Brown’s family there. “But we gradually 
got adjusted—you'd be surprised how 
much of the budget was just f: itty tissue. 
Now we're saving again—$31.40 a month 
~and we'll get to Engl: ind after all, next 
year or the next.” 


For the details on how the Browns 
do it see their monthly budget on page 
13. 

Then there are the Greens. Mr. Green 
makes $209.67 a month; Mrs. Green has 
a part-time job which grosses $58.33. Of 
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the aggregate of $268.00 then, $26.80 
is earmarked for Christian giving every 
month. 

There are two preschool boys in the 
Green family, making four pairs of feet 
to keep in shoes. It takes a bit of doing. 
A friend from the church drives Mr. 
Green to work most of the time, so that 
only an average of eighty cents a month 
goes to the buses. To save a little more 
on workdays, Mr. Green always carries 
his lunch. The Greens have a TV set, 
but no car. The children are kept in 
tovs by their grandparents and an aunt, 
who also have given each boy about a 
thousand dollars in bonds to be kept 
for their education. 

Four years ago—before they started 
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tithing—the Greens bought a new, two- 
bedroom $9,400 house. Their mortgage 
payment (including interest and tax) 
is sixty-five dollars a month. They'd like 
to replace the old washer with an auto- 
matic, but recent major surgery for Mr. 
Green cut into their savings. 

The Whites, like the Greens, have two 
boys. But the oldest has been graduated 
from high schol and has started his first 
job; he helps out at home by paying for 
his own clothing and entertainment. He 
wishes the family had a car he could 
borrow evenings, but Dad says he'll have 
to save up and buy one himself. “We 
might have bought a car,” he admits, 
“if we hadn't started tithing a year-and- 
a-half ago. But we're in tithing to stay.” 
The eight-vear-old isn't concerned about 
a car as yet; he’s happy with a second 
hand bike that cost eighteen dollars. 

Into a bell bank labelled “For others” 
goes $41.66 of Mr. White’s monthly 
income of $416.66. The biggest month- 
ly outgo—$ 150.00 for food—is held down 
by a freezer food plan which brings the 
Whites most of their staples at near 
wholesale prices. 

Like the Browns, the Whites find that 
their TV set has reduced their outside 
entertainment budget. Mr. and Mrs. 
White go to two movies a year, have 
dinner in town four or five times a year 
—and that's it. 

What happens to a church when a 
large proportion of members give in pro- 
portion with the Browns, Greens, and 
Whites? Jarvis Morris, pastor of Bethany 
Church, described the change after the 
congregation began in October, 1951. 
to stress tithing. During the vear 1951, 
the church received $6,498 for local 
church, $1,900 for benevolences. In 
1952, with the tithing program in full 
swing, the congregation gave $10,612.00 
for the local church, $2,563.00 for be- 
nevolences. 

Besides the substantial increase in the 
people’s contribution to the world-wide 
work of the Presbyterian Church, the 
church has become completely self- 
supporting, has built a new nine-room 
manse, has called the first full-time minis- 
ter in its historv. 

What about the people who did the 
most toward accomplishing all this— | 
those who are giving 10 per cent or more 
of their incomes? How do they feel 
about it? Perhaps the most conclusive 
answer to that is to report that of the 
families who entered the tithing venture. 
more than 90 per cent are staying with 





it, and hope to make it a lifetime practice. 
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that so many readers of 
Presbyterian Life are 
holders of American Bible Society annuity agreements. 


e are gla 


Yet there is a very large number who have not even 
inquired about annuities who might be interested if 
they knew about the plan. 

The annuity plan is a very simple way in which 
persons can give generously toward Bible distribution 
and at the same time enjoy an income from their gift 
during their lifetime. 


The annuity plan does not fit everyone’s situation; 
but there are perhaps thousands more among Presby- 
terian Life readers who might find it useful for them. 
It has been in operation in the American Bible Society 
for more than 100 years. 


It is best suited in most instances’ for persons in 
middle life who want to be free of investment worries. 
Perhaps that is the reason so many women use this plan. 


Men also find it a convenient, safe and good way 
to place some of their funds, especially where they 
want them to do good in the world. 


Many thousands of men and women are enjoying 
the satisfaction of safe annuity gifts to be devoted to 
one of the best of all Christian causes—the worldwide 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures “without note or 
comment.” 


We would like you to know about this annuity plan. 
It might just meet your needs for a safe and useful plan 
in making a gift to a worthy cause with a continuing 
life interest. 


It may be just the gift-and-income plan you 
are looking for; it will cost you nothing to 
investigate. 


Won’t you take a moment now and write 
for information to American Bible Society. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation, postage prepaid, 
the illustrated booklet PL3, A Gift That Lives. 
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WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 

of complete satisfaction 
The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 


fitting cach specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 
‘ in the selecting of a pipe organ. > 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


I: will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 
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DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can't tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLEs—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl- plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry. aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
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. save floor space—fit 
in anywhere. ..standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schoois, churches, 

institutions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 
problem. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


By 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for 
they shall be comforted” (Matthew 


5:4). No beatitude is more misunder- 
stood than this. Sometimes we speak of 
the Beatitudes as paradoxical. A paradox 
on the surface seems self-contradictory, 
but a deeper look often reveals its con- 
sistency. To speak of the mourner being 
happy sounds like an outright contra- 
diction. When we see what Jesus really 
meant, however, it is profoundly true. 


What did Jesus mean 
by mourning? 

He did not refer to mourning for lost 
loved ones. To be sure, we feel sorrow 
when a loved one dies, but that is not 
in Jesus’s thought here. Neither did he 
refer to frustrated selfishness, self-pity, 
or affliction. Paul knew the meaning of 
affliction, but he never mourned over 
it. He had a “thorn” in the flesh. He 
called it a messenger of Satan, a devil- 
ish sort of thing, to keep him from be- 
coming overproud because of his great 
revelation from God. He prayed three 
times that this “thorn” might be removed 
from him. God's reply was, “My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness” (II Cor- 
inthians 12:9). God gave Paul some- 
thing vastly greater than he asked for, 
a sense of the divine grace and power. 
When Paul realized what that meant, 
he preferred to have his “thorn,” to- 
gether with his experience of God's pres- 





| ence. 
But Jesus was not talking about that 
og nor about those who mourn over 


| thei ‘ir own sins. Of course, we hav e sins, 


for which we must repent to be rid; but 


|/we must not go about mourning over 


| them. 


The Christian must turn his face 
upward and forward, marching on in 
his faith in Jesus Christ. Sin, once for- 
given, is forgiven forever; it is removed 
as far as the East is from the West. To 
mourn over our sins is to become morbid, 
spiritually sick. 

Jesus was speaking of those who 
mourn over the sins of others. They 
were the godly people who tried to serve 
God faithfully, though ruled by corrupt 
kings, or carried into captivity by foreign 
oppressors. They mourned because they 
could neither remove nor correct these 
sins. They could only intercede with 
God, that he would lead these evildoers 
back into the right way. 


Discovering Life 


Number two in the series: THE BEATITUDES—A RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS 


“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 


(Matthew 5:4) 


W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


How to look at sin 


There are four ways to look at the 
sins of others. The Pharisee prides him- 
self that he is better than others. Jesus 
rebuked this attitude: “Why do you 
see the speck that is in your brother's 
eye, but do not notice the log that is 
in your own eye?” (Matthew 7:3, 
R.S.V.). This is not mourning over the 
sins of the world, it is using them as a 
screen to avoid facing our own. 

There are also people who not only 
enjoy sinning themselves, but actually 
take pleasure in seeing others sin, “Who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they 
which commit such things are worthy 
of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them” (Ro- 
mans 1:32). Manifestly, Jesus was not 
speaking of them 

There is then the reformer’s view of 
sin. Of this, Amos is a good example. 
As he looked at the iniquity, dissipation, 
and the religious formalism of his day, 
he scourged the consciences of the dis- 
solute and rapacious oppressors of the 
helpless. As he held a plumbline to test 
the moral rectitude of his contemporar- 
ies, he found them like a leaning wall, 
ready to collapse. He found them a 
guilty nation, searing them by the heat 
of his wrath. In every generation, it is 
necessary to rebuke evil by preaching 
the inescapable judgment of God. 

The reformer is necessary, but there 
is also the lover’s way of dealing with 
sin. Hosea exemplifies this as he pictures 
his unfaithful wife, the symbol of God's 
apostate people. He had married a 
woman he loved; going after illicit lovers, 
she had deserted him. They had used 
her as long as they desired, and then 
cast her off, selling her in the slave 
market. Hosea saw her there, to be sold 
to the highest bidder. Bidding her in, 
he took her back, to restore her, to re- 
deem her. So God deals with his apostate 
people. Amos lashed the consciences of 
the people; but Hosea’s heart bled for 
them. Hosea pled earnestly that they 
believe that the love of God was as 
profound, searching, and relentless as 
his own love for his fallen wife. 

This is how Jesus, the man of sorrows, 
dealt with sin. As he looked at the apos- 
tate condition of his people, he wept 
for them (Matthew 23:37). When 
nailed to the Cross, he said, “Father, 
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forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” Hosea saw more deeply into 
the heart of God than any other prophet. 
When Christ talked about mourning, 
he meant the loving kind that reclaims, 
redeems men. When he said, “Whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it,” he 
meant that love must give itself. To 
mourn for others is to go into the world, 
as Hosea went into the slave market, 
loving men back to righteousness, de- 
cency, and faith in God. To lose oneself 
in such service to Christ is to discover 
life (Matthew 16:25; Mark 8:35). 

To become heirs of God and fellow- 
heirs of Christ, we must pay a part of 
the cost of redemption. To be heirs 
we must suffer with Christ (Romans 
8:17). We must not get morbid about 
this doctrine of suffering; neither Jesus 
nor Paul ever did. It is the one way 
to understand the heart of God, as he 
yearns to win man. 

In the Gospel of Luke, there are three 


stories that bring this out. There is the | 


man who had a hundred sheep, one of 
which straved. He did not say, “I have 
ninety and nine, I'll spend my time on 
them; this lost one is not worth seek- 
ing.” He went after it, seeking it until 
he found it. Even so the Son of man 
came to seek and to save the lost. 
There was a woman who had ten 
coins, one of which she lost. They were 
worn around her forehead, as the sym- 
bol of her marriage, like the wedding 
ring of today. To lose one was to destroy 





the svmbol. To find the lost coin, she | 
lighted a lamp and swept the floor until | 


she found it. In like manner, God per- 
sists until the union between himself 
and his people is restored. 

There was a father who had two sons. 
One wanted to be free from restraint. 
When he got away from God, he thought 
he was having a good time. When his 
money, his honor, and his manhood 
were gone, he found himself with false 
friends. Here Jesus added a deft touch: 
the man came to himself. He now 
realized his folly. God knows our folly, 
but we must recognize it before he will 
help us. 


How shall they be comforted? 


God's righteous servant “shall see of 





the travail of his soul, and shall be sat- | 


isfied.” This is really the triumph of con- 
cern; it is the victory of the man who 
cares. The investment of life, in helping 
carry through the redemvtive work of 


God’s love, is completely satisfying. This | 


is our supreme obligation as citizens of 


the Kingdom of Heaven, but it is also | 


our highest privilege. 

Christianity will triumph because it 
is God’s purpose for the world. How 
can we share in this victory? Happy is 
the man who is concerned. for he shall 


be strengthened for his labors; he shall | 


discover what is the meaning of life. 
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Baldwin Electronic Organ 





The superb tonal colors 
of the Baldwin—the richness and depth 
it brings to sacred music—are being enjoyed 
by more and more congregations everywhere. 
For here is an instrument with traditional 
organ tone, from its softest whisper 
to its magnificent choir of full organ. 


Compare the Baldwin 
for tone, for beauty, for economy! 


Compare the Model 5, or the larger Model 10, for beauty, tone quality, 
ease of playing, ease of installation and economy. We would like to 
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Mrs. Edward Adams presents candy and straw stars from German children to orphaned youngsters at Young Nak Church in Seoul. 


Korea’s ourageous Children 


Broad-faced, pug-nosed Chang Myong 
Sik was working in the fields near Taegu 
when it happened. 

He was only ten years old, but he 
had already lived a lifetime. As he 
struggled through the barren valley 
with his clumsy basket looking for sticks 
and dry weeds, he remembered when 
the ground was full of grain. But that 
was months—ages—ago. That was before 
the mortars crashed and the machine 
guns spit death in Chang’s little valley. 
That was before the long march when 
the stones tore at his feet and his sister 
whimpered with hunger on his back. 

A plane had crumpled his father on 
that awful walk. A giant bird which 
appeared for an instant had magically 
covered his father with a shower of 
molten raindrops. Chang’s father died 
without a cry. The walking took many, 
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many days—up and down the ridges, 
through the torn villages. Somehow 
Chang, his mother, and sister came back 
to the farm in the little valley. 

Next year the people of the now- 
peaceful valley were going to plant crops. 
The sticks and the dry weeds that Chang 
was gathering helped to clear the fields 
and to warm Chang’s family and the 
grain and bark soup they would eat 
that day. Then there was a flash of red- 
dish-yellow fire. Chang’s mother, who 
a minute before had idly been watching 
her son’s head bob up and down over 
his basket, saw something hurtle through 
the air. Paralyzed with fear, she waited 
for a scream. It came, unlocking her feet. 
She rushed toward her moaning, qua- 





Based on facts and incidents selected 
from letters of missionaries in Korea 


vering son, and pulled him toward her 
lap, frantically trying to stop the bleed- 
ing. 

Neighbors came to help. Tearing 
strips from their clothes, they crudely 
bandaged two torn legs and what was 
left of two mangled hands. Chang 
Myong Sik touched off a relic of the 
days when the valley was rimmed with 
death—a forgotten landmine. Nobody 
knew whether it was planted by the 
United Nations, North Korea, or China. 
Nobody cared. Its work was finally done. 

But not so with Chang. Chang is 
Korea—young but ancient, innocent but 
scarred—victim of a tragedy that burst 
upon him, but loved and helped by 
neighbors who sacrificed of their own 
possessions to give him life. 

When veteran missionary doctor Reu- 
ben Torrey first saw Chang at the Taegu 
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Presbyterian Hospital, he was shocked: 
‘Tragic, terrified eyes, blinking to re- 
strain tears, stared through the mass of 
bandages. What little that could be 
seen of his face was lacerated and 
streaked with blood. Vainly he tried to 
conceal his arms with their blood-soaked 
wrappings. The left hand was gone 
above the wrist. Several fingers were 
missing from the right hand. The an- 
guish of the frightened, suffering eyes 
at times still haunts me.” 

Today Chang is a prized patient in 
the First Corps Korean Children’s Am- 
putee Clinic at church-supported Sever- 
ance Hospital in Seoul. His head, arms, 
and legs still ringed with bandages, 
Chang is a cheerful, hopeful young man. 
Chang is Korea—marked indelibly by 
the hideous reality of war, but strong in 
a faith for the future brought to him by 
strangers as well as neighbors. 

The Children’s Amputee Clinic at 
Severance Hospital was created and en- 
dowed by the officers and men of the 
United States First Army Corps. Just 
recently the Corps sent a $71,000 check 
to Church World Service, the relief arm 
of the National Council of Churches, 
for the administration of the Clinic. The 
money was sent from Korea to New 
York, not New York to Korea. The First 
Corps is fighting for Chang and millions 
of his brothers and sisters, with guns as 
well as donations. 

Korea is also Chei Chul Yong, the 
four-year-old urchin who showed up in 
Taegu last June with no family and no 
knowledge that he had ever had one. 
There are more than 30,000 amputees 
in South Korea; there must be more 
than 300,000 like Chei. 

Presbyterian missionary Bob Rice 
says, “No one knows who brought Chei 
or how he came. Even at this tender 
age, Chei was a typical professional 
street beggar, with the traditional tin 
begging can he had found or someone 
had made for him. For the first week, 
he would not let the beggar’s can leave 
his person, crying whenever it was taken 
away from him. The begging was prob- 
ably the only contact with life he had 
ever had. He carried the can with him 
at washtime, at mealtime—wherever he 
went. At first this little boy ate more 
than anyone else in the orphanage—his 
stomach puffed out from overeating. 
During the first week or so, Chei would 
not obey. He struck at his teachers, 
picking up stones in his worn little hands 
to throw at anyone who tried to make 
him do anything.” 

But Chei Chul Yong had come to a 
place which was waiting for young men 
exactly like him. It is one of the first 
of Korea’s “Boys’ Towns,” started and 
supported by the Presbyterian Church 
and scores of GI’s of many faiths. Called 
Boys’ Home, this particular orphanage 
near Taegu is headed by another young 
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Korean Presbyterians, refugees from the North, meet for early morning prayer at 
the new church they are building in Pusan. Their former church was a large tent. 
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Korean orphans often suffer from more than the loss of parents. Visiting 
churchman Robert Pierce comforts boy with frozen feet aboard hospital ship. 
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Widows and orphans don’t rely entirely on help from abroad. They help them- 


selves. Here girls and widows pack matchboxes at an orphanage in Taegu. 
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man named Chei — thirty-one-vear-old 
Chei Chang Yung. 

Mr. Yung, a recent graduate of the 
Presbyterian seminary in Taegu, is a 
native of North Korea. In addition to 
Boys’ Home, Mr. Yung has been pastor 
of a refugee congregation near the or- 
phanage. Of the more than 200 orphan- 
ages in Korea, Boys’ Home is one of the 
smallest, with some fifty enrolled. But 
with the help of GI engineers, a new 
building has recently been constructed 
and the old one repaired to house many 
more street beggars. 

Last fall, missionary Rice saw the 
smaller Chei again. There was quite a 
difference. “Chei Chul Yong had man- 
ners and much more besides. After a 
polite bow, he recited the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, two New Test- 
ament passages, and the Apostles’ Creed. 
And then, with a little coaxing to over- 
come shyness, he sang the first verses 
of ‘Jesus Loves Me’ and three other 
hymns, and added a table grace for good 
measure.” 

Little Chei is bright, but he is only 
about the same age as the new Korea. 
He is on his way to the kind of life that 
God wants all men to have. Will he con- 
tinue to have that chance, helped by 
his countrymen and their friends? Will 
the thousands of others who are Korea? 

The news about children like these 
travels fast and travels far. Last sum- 
mer in a part of Europe that is no longer 
free, a group of young Germans received 
aid from the women of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. In return, the Germans, 
using oat straw, made thousands of 
fancy stars. And somehow or other these 
voung Christians of the cold war got 





their message and the stars through to 
Christians in Free Europe; the young 
people wanted the stars used to help 
the children of the hot war—in Korea. 

Dozens of these beautiful, straw stars 
reached the United States and were put 
on sale by the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Proceeds came to 
some $200. Just before Christmas, Mrs. 
Edward Adams, veteran Korea mission- 
ary and wife of the head of Korea's 
Presbyterian U.S.A. mission, received 
the money with the directive that the 
German youngsters wanted it to be used 
for a “treat for some Korean boys and 
girls.” 

Two hundred American dollars is a 
small fortune in Korea even to a group 
of grown-up refugees. On Christmas 
Day, scores of parentless Korean chil- 
dren at Severance Hospital and Young 
Nak Presbyterian Church, Seoul — re- 
ceived helpings of candy through Sue 
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Adams, from friends on the other side 
of the world. Most of the $200 was used. 
however, to add on to the orphanage 
building at Young Nak Church. : 

In Chilesso, Portuguese West Africa, 
a group of children of the Umbundy 
tribe gathered several months ago for 
a prayer meeting. 

At the meeting they decided to hold 
an offering to help the needy of other 
lands. When asked about their specific 
request, the African children stated, 
“We want our offering to help the war 
orphans in Korea.” 

The collection consisted of dried corn, 
dried beans, safety-pins (scarce and 
precious possessions), eggs, a sliver of 
soap, and coins varying in value from 
seven-tenths of a cent to three-and-a- 
half cents. Converted into American 
money, the total was two dollars, which 
was sent to Church World Service for 
transmission to Korea. 

To the 10,000,000 refugees crowded 
into the rock-strewn mountains and val- 
leys of free Korea, this help for coura- 
geous children is the finest kind of in- 
surance policy for the future of a nation. 
The Christians of Korea, along with 
their friends, thc missionaries, doctors 
and nurses, are working tirelessly—often 
twenty hours a day—to see that this 
future is preserved and strengthened in 
orphanages, Bible schools, field clinics, 
roofless churches, and colleges that have 
little but names and students. For Pres- 
byterians and other Christians in Amer- 
ica, the task at hand is not only to 
provide shoes and sweaters and coats 
for this future, but to continue with 
the premium payments’ on the surest 
risk in the world. 





Young Nak Presbyterian Church still stands as the symbol of a Christian citadel in a heavily damaged area of Seoul. 
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HOME CHURCH ON THE RANGE 


Harry Bessire’s parish is 21,000 square miles 


By LOIS C. MOON 


Early one morning Jast month a 
weather-tanned, vigorous man in_ his 
mid-fifties backed his car out of a 
garage in Missoula, Montana, and 
headed west over U.S. Highway 10. His 
destination was a mountain ranch two 
hundred miles over the Continental 
Divide, where perhaps a dozen ranching 
families were arriving that night—some 
by bobsleigh, some on horseback, some 
in jeeps—for the monthly service of the 
Home Church of Montana. 

The Reverend Harry Bessire, pastor of 
the Home Church, is probably the only 
Presbyterian pastor in the nation whose 
church does not have, and never will 
have, a sanctuary or central meeting 
place. The congregation is made up of 
ranchers, cowboys, lumbermen, and 
miners whose homes are scattered over 
21,000 square miles, an area larger than 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode 
Island combined. 

With fifty-seven communicant mem- 
bers and their families who live as far 
as two hundred miles apart, Home 
Church has never had a congregational 
meeting. Nevertheless, all of the church's 
activities are carried out in a churchly 
manner, with meetings usually taking 
place in homes. 

Like other pastors, Mr. Bessire 
baptizes the members and their children, 
receives them inte the membership of 
the church, administers the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and leads services of worship. He 
conducts funerals and performs wedding 
ceremonies. He helps set annual budgets. 
Session meetings are held when the need 
arises, and records are annually sub- 
mitted to presbytery for review. As likely 
as not, the session meetings will take 
place around the dinner table in the 
Bessire home in Missoula. 

Church has three elders, 
(Cont'nued on next page 


Home 
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“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” The Reverend W. Harry Bessire, pastor of 
Montana’s Home Church, conducts outdoor service on Clearwater River forty miles 





northeast of Missoula, while Dr. Asa Willard of Missoula plays folding organ. 
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HOME CHURCH ON THE RANGE 


Agnes Bessire, wife of the missionary 
pastor; Fred Thisted, who lives in the 
Nine Mile Valley; and Jack Anderson, 
the rancher at whose home the service 
was held last month. Long a devoted 
churchman, Mr. Anderson helped or- 
ganize the Home Church some six years 
ago. Mrs. Bessire, an experienced elder, 
is Home Church’s portable clerk of 
traveling with Mr. 
homes to assist in 


session, Bessire to 


scattered ranch 
baptisms, in reception of new members, 
and in church activities. Fred Thisted, 
the most recently elected elder, was in- 
stalled January 11 at Stark Chapel in 
the Nine Mile Valley. 

No one who has lived his life within 
driving distance of his church can fully 
comprehend how much a church like the 
Home Church can mean to people 
isolated areas. One example is a rancher 
in the Big Hole region who had never 
taken much interest in religion. He was 
baptized in the Home Church and his 
entire family joined. Often the church 
services were held in his home, and he 
had long visits with Mr. Bessire. He died 
in the spring of 1951, but before his 
passing he told Mr. Bessire, “Harry, you 
will never know what this means to me 
to die in faith in living Savior. Tell 
others the same story. Go farther back 
into the hills.” 

Most of the families who are members 
of the church live in five Rocky Moun- 





tain areas with names picturesque 
enough for scenario scripts: Fishtrap, 
Wise River (in the Big Hole area), Stark 
(on the Nine Mile River), East Missoula, 
and Bitter Root. 

One of the most colorful of these 
communities is Stark, which now has a 
tiny chapel and promises to become the 
spiritual center of the Nine Mile Valley. 
Several years ago a family deeded a 
piece of ground to the presbytery, and 
others secured two deserted warehouses 
from a gold-mining company and moved 
them to the property. With some fi- 
nancial aid from the Board of National 
Missions and a great deal of voluntary 
labor, the members have remodeled the 
buildings into a chapel and a manse. The 
first services were held in the chapel last 
Easter. Now twenty-five Home Church 
members—sixteen of whom were bap- 
tized by Mr. Bessire—are attending the 
“Chapel Among the Pines,” as the chapel 
is called. This spring some of the gold 
mines along the Nine Mile River will 
be re-opened, which will bring more 
families into the isolated valley, and 
probably more members into the grow- 
ing Home Church. 

The mainspring of Home Church— 
even more so than in the average church 
—is the pastor. A rugged, hearty wester- 
ner, Harry Bessire has been a Sunday 
school missionary for twenty-seven years. 
The Home Church was his idea, and he 
believes it is the answer to the isolated 
westerner’s need for a church. 


Paying a pastoral call on Mrs. John Hogan, Mr. Bessire delivers a copy of the home 
department quarterly. The mother of ten children, Mrs. Hogan has been confined 
to a wheel chair for many years. Four of her sons served overseas during World War 


Il and another is now in the air force in Korea, The latter became a member of the 


Home Church at Stark. Some time ago he wrote to Mr. Bessire telling how much his 
church membership has come to mean to him since he has been away from home. 
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Mr. Bessire 


presented the plan to 
Butte Presbytery in 1945. After study 
by the presbytery and Synod of Mon- 


tana, it was endorsed. Home Church is 
now listed in the Minutes of the General 
Assembly, and is the only Presbyterian 
church of its kind. But what is more 
significant, Mr. Bessire says proudly, “It 
works.” 

“Having a church brings the mission- 
ary much closer to the pe ople,” he says. 

“They no longer regard him as merely 
an occasional visitor.” As one member 
said when the church was first organized, 
“Now I have a pastor to pray for, and 
who will pray for me.” 

Although ‘he travels 22,000 miles a 
vear and is usually on the road three 
weeks at a time, Mr. Bessire manages to 
teach a Sunday school lesson over the 
radio every Thursday evening. He has 
a large following, and tells of the sheep 
herder who came up to him one day sg 
said, “Preacher, I heard you veste rd Vv. 
was standing in the s: loon with six 
other guys. We all listened.” “Try,” savs 
Mr. Bessire, “to get the message into a 
saloon any other way.” 

Because of his travels, Harry Bessire 
is probably becoming one of the best 
known men in western Montana, and his 
abilities have been recognized by the 
Presbyterian Church. Last year he was 
commissioner to the General Assembly, 
and this winter he was elected moderator 
of the Synod of Montana. A grandfather 
twelve times, he has four daughters and 


- 
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On his way to pay a cali, Mr. Bessire 
stops to catch a mess of trout for a 
parishioner. When near home, he keeps 
his locker well stocked with fish and 
game, and Mrs. Bessire sometimes serves 
visitors a huge tray of venison, bear, 
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People from miles around ride to Elder Jack Anderson’s ranch to attend Home Church services. Church was organized here. 


a son, Bernard, an army dentist. 

When Mr. Bessire spins tales of his 
experiences on the “trail,” he paints a 
vivid picture of the Northwest. Some- 
times he has seen the temperature drop 
to fifty-five degrees below zero, and the 
snow pile up to thirty-nine inches. Fre- 
quently he has been marooned in the 
drifts of a mountain valley and has had to 
build a tumbleweed bonfire to thaw out 
his car. 

One afternoon he inadvertantly con- 
verted a man on a deserted stretch of 
highway. He had stopped his car to help 
a Mexican who was disconsolately fixing 
a flat tire. While the Mexican’s family 
stood in a circle watching, the two men 


wild duck, and pheasant. Mr. Bessire is 
on the road for weeks at a time visiting 
members and conducting services, but 
he says the highways never seem long nor 
the days lonely since trout streams are 
everywhere and hunting seasons extensive. 
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pried the tube out of the tire. There 
were already 117 patches on it. As they 
set to work on the 118th, Mr. Bessire 
asked the Mexican how many cars had 
passed before he came along. “Fifty or 
more,” the Mexican said. 

Then he asked Mr. Bessire who he 
was. “I said I was a Presbyterian Sunday 
school missionary. He said, ‘Presby- 
terianP Down in Mexico me go take 
family Presbyterian. Presbyterians make 
good fellow. ” 

Now Harry Bessire, the man who sold 
one of the best ideas of the century to 
the outposts of the West, is looking for- 
ward to the expansion of his plan for 
frontier churchmanship. Dr. J. Earl 


Jackman, secretary of the Department of 
Sunday School Missions and Mobile 
ministries of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, predicts that the possibility of 
future home churches in other parts of 
the country is good. “We have been try- 
ing for a long time to find some practical 
way of linking up Christians in isolated 
places to the church locally and nation- 
ally. Other presbyteries are considering 
the plan. . . . The members of Montana’s 
Home Church bear abundant testimony 
to the satisfaction which comes in their 
lives in the knowledge that they belong 
to the church even though they may be 
miles and miles away from a church 
building.” 


Loved by children over 21,000 square miles of Montana territory, Pastor Bessire, 
during home visits, often helps boys and girls fix their toys, at one time taping up 
a doll’s broken leg, at other times repairing baseball bats or bicycles, as above. 
Shown with him is Neil Ramberg, son of the owners of a large cattle ranch thirty-five 
miles from Missoula on the Nine Mile Creek. Stark Chapel, called “the Chapel 


Among the Pines,” 


is the Nine Mile Valley’s center of Home Church activities. 
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“Next year we'll have to meet in 
Soldiers’ Field,” was the comment of 
one delegate. This remark was slightly 
optimistic (capacity, Chicago's Soldiers’ 
Field: 101,180), but it well described 
the feeling created by the greatest men’s 
meeting in the history of the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. 

Crammed into a ballroom built to 
seat 1,060 persons, spilling out into ad- 
joining rooms on several floors, more 
than 2,600 laymen attended the fifth 
annual convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men held January 
30-February 1 in Chicago's Palmer 
House. 

When the Presbyterian Men first met 
in 1948, about five hundred delegates 
attended. Last year’s total was 1,960, 
making the 1953 gathering the largest 
yet held. More of the now - familiar 
“talk-it-over” sessions were held than 
ever before. No longer could all of the 
delegates attend a single talk-it-over 
section together. The crowd was so large 
that the men had to be split up into 
area groups to discuss the work of the 
Church and their part in it. And for the 
first time, the annual Men’s convention 
featured an all-Presbyterian array of 
speakers. Veteran convention-goers said 
that the meeting was not only the big- 
gest but the best as well. : 

The men who went back to their local 
chapters and churches earlier this month 
were solidly filled with inspiration, in- 
formation, and ideas pulled from the 
three tightly-planned days of addresses, 
discussions, business sessions, and wor- 
ship. 

The delegates elected new officers, 
voted an increased budget, passed an 
important resolution, paid tribute to a 
distinguished churchman, and received 
progress reports on Council growth and 
on a special convention project. 

Theme of the convention was “Come 
and see.” Tragedy also came to the ses- 
sions when a delegate and a visitor died 
suddenly of heart attacks. The delegate 
was newly-elected local chapter presi- 
dent Jacob E. Caldwell of Humboldt, 
Tennessee. The visitor was Mr. Glenn 
Herrick of Waukegan, Wisconsin. Both 
deaths occurred at the Palmer House. 
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Presbyterian Men’s Meeting Breaks All Records 


The men of the Council prayed for the 
bereaved families. 

Paul Moser, executive secretary of 
Presbyterian Men, announced in_ his 
annual statement of progress that the 
Council had passed the 2,000 mark in 
number of area councils and local chap- 
ters. As of the meeting, the Church's 
men’s group hed in operation 1,860 
local affiliates, 224 presbytery councils, 
and thirty-three synod councils. Paul 
Moser urged the delegates to add a thou- 





New president of the Council is Dr. 
Arthur M. Bannerman, who has served 
in many capacities since formation of 
the organization. He is also president of 
Presbyterian-related Warren Wilson 
College at Swannanoa, North Carolina. 


sand new chapters and area councils 
in the coming year and charged each 
listener to organize a chapter in his own 
church, if there were none, or to assist 
a nearby church in organizing a chapter. 

At the convention last year, the dele- 
gates raised $3,000 in a special offering 
for relief in Korea. Stocky, genial David 
W. Proffitt, former Council president 
who surveyed relief needs in Korea last 
fall and winter, told the delegates what 
had happened to the funds. The Ten- 


nessee businessman said that thousands 





of refugee orphans were being taught 
at a Bible training school created by the 
fund. Some of the money was also be- 
ing used to support the families of 
eighty-eight Korean Presbyterian pas- 
tors serving as chaplains in the Republic 
of Korea army. “The fruitfulness of their 
work,” Dave added, “is indicated by the 
fact that there have been as many as 
5,000 conversions a month among Ko- 
rean army forces.” 

Retiring president Thomas White- 
man informed the gathering of a new 
addition to the ranks of Presbyterian 
Men. “General Eisenhower has become 
President Eisenhower and has chosen a 
Presbyterian church as his place of wor- 
ship (see page 28). This makes him lit- 
erally a Presbyterian layman,” Tom 
Whiteman said. The Connecticut 
churchman suggested that Mr. Eisen- 
hower be invited to attend the Men’s 
1954 convention. 

Last month’s sessions were begun by 
a series of devotions by Dr. R. Park 
Johnson, who with former Men’s Presi- 
dent Lem T. Jones and the men of Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, pioneered the Council's now- 
famous Every Man Plan. Dr. Johnson is 
now the Near East field representative 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

With devotions and lively singing to 
lead the way, the delegates received an 
inspired and solidly documented call to 
increased Christian service from the 
convention’s speakers. 

Governor Arthur B. Langlie of 
Washington, an elder, stressed the im- 
portance of love in strengthening the 
moral tone of America. “Leaders,” he 
said, “cannot ultimately lead the people 
any place the people don’t want to go.” 
The Christian principle of love, the state 
chief executive said, was the best cure 
for our national problems. “Every bit of 
love you expend unselfishly will come 
back to you with greater returns than 
anv investment you will ever make.” 
About his reliance on religion, Gover- 
nor Langlie stated, “I would not want 
to be a governor of a state for one day 
—I couldn’t stand it—without the com- 
fort and assurance of my faith in Christ.” 

Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secre- 
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A total of 2,600 delegates and visitors registered for the fifth annual convention of the Council at the Palmer House. 


tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
covered most of the world’s trouble 
spots, and urged the men to live their 
Christianity with new courage. “It is 
greater to share life than to take life. In 
these critical times, it is harder to live 
than to die. . . . What we need to do is 
to rise up and save our lives in order 
that we might so reveal Christ as the 
truth and the life that people will see a 
new wav. 

President Franc L. McCluer of Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 
another elder, warned that church- 
supported colleges must not be allowed 
to wither away. Dr. James H. Robinson, 
the Church’s “ambassador to Asia,” who 
appeared informally at last vear’s meet- 
ing after his round-the-world trip, re- 
ceived a standing ovation from the dele- 
gates following a vigorous address on 
the problems of the world’s “have-not” 
nations. He called for an “army of un- 
usual missionaries” including business- 
men, labor leaders, writers, and athletes 
“to make a bold, creative strike to win 
men to a better wav of life” in Asia and 
Africa. 

In a significant departure from pre- 
vious convention schedules, the Presby- 
terian Men spent Saturday evening and 
part of Sunday morning, February 1, in 
a series of comprehensive discussions on 
the part of the layman in the Presby- 
terian Church. These were the “talk-it- 
over” sessions. Six of these sessions were 
held throughout the three-dav meeting, 
with fortv-eight separate sections talk- 
ing about such subjects as the Every 
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Man Plan, the work of Council units, the 
development of man’s spiritual life, and 
the operations of the Church's four 
Boards and various agencies. 

In the sessions concerning the work- 
ings of the Every Man Plan, the men 
heard suggestions and exchanged ideas 
on how to build up their own chapters. 
The function of the unit within the 
Every Man Plan was stressed. Using 
these small groups—four men and a 
leader—lavmen could get to know each 
other quickly. “And when men really get 
acquainted.” past president Lem Jones 
testified. “they begin coming to church 
more regularly and take their whole re- 
ligious life much more seriouslv.” 

The layman's personal relationship 
with Christ was the topic of the final 
talk-it-over sessions on Sunday. After 
the delegates had met together for the 
traditional early morning Communion 
service, thev dispersed into smaller 
groups for breakfast. Then they dis- 
cussed their devotional life. 

In one of these groups, an industrial 
engineer told of the most tragic man he 
knew. “He spent his life making eighty 
million dollars, and not long ago, told 
me he feels a complete failure. He's 
unstable, insecure—utterly miserable— 
because he doesn’t have in his heart 
what God has to give.” Another layman, 
an office manager, related how God had 
transformed his home life from one of 
resentment and tensions into one of un- 
usual happiness. “It made our family 
one as it had never been before in six- 
teen vears,” he said. 


To lead the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men for the next year, the 
delegates elected a wiry, soft-spoken 
college president from North Carolina, 
Dr. Arthur M. Bannerman. One of the 
founders and most active members of 
the Council, Arthur Bannerman is the 
second educator to head the Church’s 
laymen’s group. First president of the 
Council was Dr. Charles J. Turck, head 
of Church-related Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Since 1928 Dr. Bannerman has put his 
practical mind to the problems of educa- 
tion and living in rural America. For 
more than eight of these years, he has 
served as president of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Warren Wilson College in 
Swannanoa, North Carolina (see page 
34). 

For Dr. Bannerman’s lieutenants, the 
convention broke with precedent and 
voted to elect not three, but five, na- 
tional officers. The two additions are 
senior vice-presidents. 

New senior vice-presidents include 
David B. Cassat, financier from Dubu- 
que, Iowa; industrialist Stewart J. Cort 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and law- 
yer Kenneth G. McGilvray of Sacra- 
mento, California. All three are Council 
veterans. Succeeding Mr. Cort as sec- 
retary of the Council is manufacturer 
Merle G. Jones of Beatrice, Nebraska. 
Businessman Edmund G. Wolfe of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, was reelected 
to the post of treasurer. 

Three area vice-presidents were also 
chosen. Lawyer Louis A. Komjathy of 
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ADD NOURISHMENT AND 
VARIETY TO LENTEN MENUS 


When your family observes LENT, it’s 
up to you to see that there’s safe bal- 
ance in the diet, reasonable variety in 
the menus. The new DULANE FRYRYTE 
deep fries 101 different dishes with 
full vitamin content, full flavor—in 
only 2 to 7 minutes each. Marvelous 
for meatless meals. It’s automatic! 
Makes anybody a perfect cook. See 
your dealer now. Be sure he shows 
you the original DULANE deep-fryer: 
the FRYRYTE. 


Dillane INC. RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 


BOOK ADVERTISING 


in Presbyterian Life gets results because it interests 
@ large nation-wide audience of church people. 
They read for fun, yes, but they also read for in- 
sight into the spiritual and moral values that en- 
rich life and give it a purpose. 











Your Organization Can 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
With This New Dust Cloth 


“ONE-WIPE” 





Zane DUST CLOTH 
of m\ 1S EASY TO SELL 
1 | . A\ AND OFFERS 


ee BIG PROFITS 
Se write Now for Details! 


The marvelous new ‘“‘ONE-WIPE" Dust Cloth 
sells for only 69c. (Your group makes $2.76 
on every dozen.) There's nothing else like it. 
ONE-WIPE'’ is the only rewashable dust cloth 
that absorbs dust and holds it in the cloth 
until you wash it out. Can be washed up to 
20 times and still retains effectiveness. Send 
for details. prices and sample. 


THE JOSEPH PARMET CO., CATASAUQUA, PA. 
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NEWS 





Detroit, Michigan, was reelected for 
Area 4. Robert Smith of Storm Lake, 
lowa, heads up Area 6, and Merton D. 
Munn, dean of Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Washington, is the vice-presi- 
dent for Area 8. One of the humorous 
highlights of the elections was the pre- 
sentation of a Homburg hat to Dr. Ban- 
nerman, the new national president. 
Pointed reference was made to another 
ceremony in Washington, D.C., January 
20, when the Homburg was much in 
evidence. 

The Council approved a budget of 
$93,452 for 1953. The original budget 
submitted was $10,000 less, but the dele- 
gates voted the additional funds for salary 
and expenses of a new associate secretary. 

In a resolution introduced by New 
Jersey lavman Howard Vail, the Coun- 
cil went on record in favor of new legis- 
lation—similar to the Displaced Persons 
Act—to give relief to more of Europe's 
refugees. Copies of this resolution were 
sent to Congress. 

Before the closing worship service, 
at which General Assembly Moderator 
Hermann N. Morse gave the sermon, the 
men honored another distinguished 
Church leader—Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Following the Moderator’s sermon, 
the 2,600 laymen started on their way 
home with more and better ideas for 
building chapters of Presbyterian Men 
—and with a deeper understanding of 
their roll as servants of Christ. 


Building Funds Drive 
Nears Goal in First Year 
With more than a year still to go be- 
fore the Building Funds Campaign 
comes to a close, Presbyterians have al- 
ready raised or pledged more than four- 


| fifths of the $12,000,000 goal. 


According to an announcement from 
Building Funds headquarters last month, 


| 4,500 congregations had either contri- 





buted or promised to give the en- 
couraging total of $10,471,719.95 to- 
ward the construction of new churches 
and seminary buildings as of December 
31, 1952. 

An additional 2.200 churches — or 
one-third of all active Presbyterian con- 
gregations--have still to send in either 
pledges or contributions. 

It was pointed out that $267,771.86 of 
the year-end total consisted of subscrip- 
tions which do not comply fully with the 
requirements for the official report, but 
which are being counted toward achieve- 
ment of the goal. Of the 4,500 churches 
reporting, 3,122 met their quotas, 100 
exceeded them, and 1,282 subscribed 
less than their quotas. 


Army Officer Sentenced 


in Korean Pastor’s Death 
The United States Army wrote a weak 
finis this month to the tragic story of Wha 
Il Pang, Presbyterian pastor who was 
brutally killed in December by an 
American Army officer (see P.L., Feb. 7) 
Second Lt. James D. Goff of Dallas, 
Texas, who burst into the home of Mr, 
Pang’s brother and beat Mr. Pang to 
death with the butt end of a pistol, was 
charged with unpremeditated murder in 
a court-martial in Seoul. But the court- 
martial reduced the charge to ag- 
gravated assault and sentenced Goff to 




















One of the featured speakers at the fifth 
convention of the Council was Dr. James 
H. Robinson, pastor of the Church of 
the Master, New York, who received a 


standing ovation. In his address on 
overseas Dr. Robinson de- 
clared, “It’s a man’s job. When you 
hear people say that mission work is 
for fuddy-duddies, don’t you believe it. 
[Missionaries] do a monumental job.” 


missions, 





two years at hard labor and dismissal 
from the Army. Three enlisted men 
accompanied Goff while he attacked the 
pastor, but no charges evidently were 
filed against them. 

Immediate reaction from both the 
Korean Christian community and_ the 
Christian missionary force was one of 
outrage. Before the trial, the Army re- 
portedly placed the guilty lieutenant in 
charge of a work detail in which the 
murdered man’s brother was the fore- 
man. No action apparently has yet been 
taken by the UN command to aid the 
victim’s destitute family. 
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A New Approach to Giving: The Three Offering Plan 


Every Presbyterian ought to be 
proud of the record. When it became 
evident four years ago that the needs 
of war-produced refugees and dis- 
placed persons throughout the world 
were of such magnitude that they 
could not be met from the regular an- 
nual resources of the Church, Presby- 
terians responded with an extra $767,- 
978.14 in a_ special offering now 
familiar to us all as “One Great Hour 
of Sharing.” 


Since the sufferings of these people 
continued and the volume of need has 
been increasing rather than diminish- 
ing, Presbyterians have continued each 
year since to respond, as Christians in 
good conscience must, with $462,797 
in 1950, $662,741 in 1951, and in 1952 
—with over 5,000 churches participat- 
ing—we reached the highest total yet by 
contributing $828,523. All these dol- 
lars were transformed into wise and 
generous expressions of Christian love 
in action, being chiefly spent at first in 
Europe, then in Korea, the Near East 
and India. 


All this was done over and beyond 
regular budgets and regular quotas. It 
began while the churches were strug- 
gling with an extra $25,000,000 Resto- 
ration Fund. It rose to a new high level 
last year despite the pressing $12,000.- 
000 Building Funds Campaign. And all 
this was in a period of inflationary costs. 
We ought to be proud of the record. 


A year ago representative and re- 
sponsible leaders of the denomination 
decided that we must take stock of the 
situation. The following facts were 
clear. (1) Until there is a radical 
change in the world political and eco- 
nomic situation, the numbers and needs 
of suffering people will continue to call 
upon Christian benevolence. (2) In 
spite of the increase each year of regu- 
lar benevolence giving, costs continue 
to rise as fast or faster than the giving, 
forcing the almost tragic necessity of 
the curtailment of the world-wide mis- 
sionary and educational work of our 
Church at a time when it is needed 


, more than ever. (3) In the foreseeable 


future the United States is going to 
have to remain on a prepared-for-war 
footing with some three million young 
men and women in military service sta- 
tioned all over the nation and the world. 
(4) The share of the Restoration Fund 
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money raised during World War II, 
ices for our young men and women 
away from church and home in the 
military, will be exhausted shortly after 
the end of 1953. 

Struggling with these four brute facts 
in prayer and under the sense of a grave 
responsibility, there was projected a 
new program to begin this year, known 
now as “The Three Offering Plan.” 
This plan was subsequently approved 
and recommended to the churches by 
the 164th General Assembly in New 
York City last May. 


The plan is a very simple one. It is 
designed to be a new and permanent 
framework for Presbyterians to meet 
all their regular recurring responsi- 
bilities from year to year. Each Pres- 
byterian church is asked in 1953 (and 
thereafter) to give its members an op- 
portunity to make an over-and-above 
gift to these two pressing national 
causes (overseas relief through the 
One Great Hour of Sharing, right now, 
and the program for chaplains and 
military personnel through a new na- 
tional offering next October) and, if a 
presbytery or synod decides officially 
that there is some local cause that re- 
quires it, to approve a third offering 
for such local Presbyterian cause. All 
of these offerings would be recorded 
in the Minutes of the General Assembly 
in a special column or columns of 
benevolence giving of the churches. 
The plan will never include quotas 
(these are offerings, not collections), 
but the inclusion of the sums given for 
“credit” seems to be required by the 
importance and permanence of the 
needs and plan. 


But why, if these causes are so im- 
portant and appear to be with us for 
such a long time—why don’t we include 
them in the regular budget of the 
benevolence program of our national 
Church? There are two answers to this 
good question. (1) So far as our de- 
nominational leaders can judge, there 
is no way to include these two objects— 
much less the pressing local needs—in 
the regular budget, without subtracting 
vital support from the ongoing mission- 
ary and educational work which even 
now is being forced by inflation to re- 
treat instead of marching forward. (2) 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the pockets and bank balances 
of Presbyterians which they will gladly 


give to these causes if they are given 
which until now has supported our 
program of recruitment and service for 
chaplains and religious and social serv- 
of the churches. Four years of experi- 
ence with the One Great Hour has well 
demonstrated this fact. 

But how can our churches be asked 
to add one or two new offerings to all 
that they are already doing, especially 
when the stronger churches more and 
more believe in one single annual ap- 
peal? This plan is based on the con- 
sidered conviction that thus to put “all 
your begs in one askit” is neither smart 
nor Christian. It is true that Commu- 
nity Chests have proved that an orderly 
combining of similar causes in one 
annual campaign is a good way to sup- 
port the social agencies in many a 
community. But Community Chests 
have also proved in many a community 
that they can easily degenerate into 
mutual protective associations allowing 
one “no,” or one quite inadequate gift, 
to be all that is required each year. 


The Three Offering Plan is designed 
not to return to catch-as-catch-can com- 
petitive offerings either, but rather to 
set a pattern within which Presbyter- 
ians can plan ahead of time to carry 
on their regular work—local and 
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world-wide—at the highest possible , 


level, and yet be able from time to time 
to respond beyond the great causes and 
needs in which they believe. 

I have written this report because I 
am afraid that too many of our churches 


may be slow to take the steps to make ‘ 


the Three Offering Plan work as I am 
sure it will. I know that pastors, ses- 
sions, and trustees are solidly behind 
the causes of our Church. I am sure 
that they want to do what will be best 
for the Kingdom. But some of them 
may hesitate to act upon this plan, be- 
cause they are afraid that members of 
their churches will say to them: “What, 
another offering? When will this ever 
stop? I never go near the church but it 
is asking for money.” You can help 
your own church greatly by letting 
your pastor and church officers know, 
in anyway that you think _ best, 
that you would be behind the 
offering plan and will share in sup- 
porting it with work and prayer 
and money. 
—EvuGENE Carson BLAKE 
Stated Clerk, the General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
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— generous and unchanging. 
For yourself, yourself and wife, 
or for one or two other persons. 

Annual payments to beneficiary 
as high as 7%. There are 
THREE different types of 
Annuities to suit people from 
$0 to 80 years of age. At death 
the residue may be made a Per- 
manent Memorial in your name. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
Without obligation on my part, 
please send me the pamphlet: 
Give Yourself a Pension 
Name 
Address . 





FDS ~ james KWo, Vice Prsdent” ~1 
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Lovely, colorful gowns in all 
styles for all age groups. 
Many rich, appropriate 
fabrics. Also gowns for Con- 
firmation on rental basis. Ministers Robes, Academic 
Robes. Budget Plan. Write for complete information, 
ask for Choir booklet B25 
Ministers booklet B75 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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NEWS 


Eisenhowers Join 
Presbyterian Church 


The National Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, D.C., received fifty new 
members into its congregation early this 
month in a ceremony preceding a Sun- 
day Communion service. Among the 
fifty were President and Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who were received by 
Pastor Edward L. R. Elson upon con- 
fession of faith. 

For the Eisenhowers, this was not a 
sudden step. Mrs. Eisenhower's family, 
the Douds, have been Presbyterians for 
many years. As a girl, she attended Sun- 
day school and worship services at the 
Corona Presbyterian Church in Denver, 
Colorado, where her mother is still a 
member. 

Just recently Mrs. Eisenhower ex- 
changed correspondence with Mr. G. A. 
Anderson, now moderator of the Presby- 
tery of Ottawa in Illinois. The Presi- 
dent’s wife attended Sunday school in 
Mr. Anderson’s home when the Corona 
church was being organized. Mr. An- 
derson, one of the founders of the 
Corona church, moved to Illinois in 1906 
from Denver. When the Eisenhowers 
were married, a Presbyterian pastor per- 
formed the ceremony. And since the 
Eisenhowers’ return from Europe last 
year, they have attended Presbyterian 
churches frequently in every part of the 
country. 

Dr. Elson, pastor of National Church, 
said that the President’s action was the 
result of “long consideration.” The Presi- 
dent grew up in the strict religious en- 
vironment of the “River Brethren,” a 
| Kansas Mennonite sect. One of his grand- 
| fathers was a Brethren minister. 
















At National Church, the Eisenhowers 
are occupying pew 41, on the left side 
of the sanctuary. The pew is near those 
previously held by Presidents Jackson, 
Pierce, Polk, Buchanan, Grant, Cleve- 
land, and Benjamin Harrison. 


Uncle Joe’s Day 

A white-haired, hundred-year-old 
elder who has officiated in over 600 bap- 
tisms during his lifetime, took his place 
once more at the baptismal font during 
an unusual youth service at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, recently. 

Too infirm to walk into the church 
or go up the steps, “Uncle Joe” Talbott 
was brought to the service in an am- 
bulance and wheeled into the sanctuary 
in a wheel chair. It was his birthday 
service. Instead of conducting the regu- 
lar yearly Youth Sunday service, the 
young people of First Church decided to 
honor the church veteran on his hun- 
dredth birthday. 

“Uncle Joe,” born in Brooklyn, Iowa, 
in 1853, was twenty-one when he first 
drove his team and wagon to the new 
town of Hutchinson on the central Kan- 
sas prairie. The town had just built its 
first church, a little frame building 
where sixteen members would gather 
every Sunday. 

Joe Talbott started his career in the 
little pioneer Presbyterian church as a 
helper in the choir. Then he became an 
usher, and finally, forty-seven years ago 
he was elected a deacon. He later served 
on the session as elder for fourteen years. 

For thirty years he officiated as as- 
sistant at infant baptismal services, and 
First Church records show that during 





Congregation members who were baptized when Elder Talbott (in wheel chair) had 


officiated stand to honor centenarian in services at First Church, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 


But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


“The rats and the mice, 


(y. 
(9 





Have you heard the story of Jasper, Indiana? The 
town the rats deserted? And the flies deserted? The 
garbage-less, and the garbage-man-less town? 

Ingenious city fathers had an idea, now known as 
the “Jasper Plan,” already spreading to other towns. 

“Why in our beautiful town of 6,800 people,” they 
said, “must our lovely housewives play nursemaid to 
decaying, messy garbage, waiting and waiting for 
someone to cart it elsewhere?” 

Press, radio, and clubs rallied citizens to the idea. 
A giant purchase of G-E Disposalls® was undertaken. 
Jasper became the first city to outlaw garbage collec- 
tion. And a recent public-health survey confirms 
something the citizens already knew . . . fewer flies 
and rats . . . with the resulting improvement in 
general health. 

Other cities picked up the idea. Herrin, Illinois. 
Then Mount Dora, Florida. 

Shorewood Hills, a suburb of Madison, Wisconsin, 
bought G-E Disposalls for its 475 homes, paid for 


them, keeps title. We may be witnessing a revolution 


~~ did lead me such a life...” 


in mama’s kitchen, not to mention family health. 

This revolution began with General Electric re- 
search, way back in 1931. First units were built in 1935. 
Now over a quarter million G-E Disposalls are in- 
stalled across the country. Over a million dollars was 
invested to bring this device to its present perfection. 
Now it looks as if it was certainly worth the effort. 

We’re not telling you this story to try to sell you 
Disposalls. That’s the job of another very capable 
department of General Electric. Though if any city 
fathers read this, and are interested, a letter to General 
Electric Public Relations, Room 123-2, Schenectady, 
N. Y., will bring further information. 

We're telling you this story with another point in 
mind. Somebody has to pioneer things. Somebody has 
to dream a bit, work a lot, spend a lot, and worry a lot 
to get better things going. Finally things happen. 

Looking ahead, five, ten, fifteen years — and doing 
something — is the aim of General Electric. We like 
the responsibility, because we like the results. We 


think you do too. 


You can pl your. coyftenee in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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A Spiritual 
Journey 
With Paul 


Forty Meditations 
by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


In these 40 meditations—one for each day 


of the Lenten season—are inspiring insights 
from the life and teachings of the apostle 


Paul. Dr. 


a number of quotations from Paul's letters 


Kepler explores and illuminates 


to show how the apostle dealt with the prob 
lems of his own day and how his example 


of great Christian living can help men and 


women today 


A $2 AT YOUR 
spintTual BOOKSTORE 
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NEWS 


that time some 600 babies and little chil- 
dren were baptized. On one Easter, 
thirty babies were baptized; on another 
Sabbath, twe nty-seven. 

So on the Sunday nearest his hun- 
dredth birthday, the young people of 
First Church sang songs for “Uncle Joe.” 
But “Uncle Joe” said he didn’t feel right 
sitting there. After so many years as an 
usher, deacon, and elder, it didn’t seem 
natural to be taking it easy in a wheel 
chair. 

“Next year, when I'm 101, maybe 
they Ml let me walk down the aisle once 
more,” he observed. 


Vice and Crime: 
Clergymen Concerned 
The running battles against crime 
which church groups have been con- 
ducting for the past two years flared 
into the open in several areas last month. 
In New York a non-partisan City 
Affairs Committee comprising clergy 
and laymen of various faiths was formed 


to bring “forceful action” against “the 
apparent disregard of moral ethics by 
certain city officials.” 

The Right Reverend Charles K. Gil- 
bert, retired bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, and head of the 
new group, said the civic reform organ- 
ization will seek to reduce the city bud- 
get by $100,000,000 and will function 
as a “continuing watchdog” over munic- 
ipal administrations. He said the com- 
mittee would issue periodical reports, 
send representatives to City Hall hear- 
ings and other forums to stir up public 
interest in city problems. 

In supporting the new committee, the 
Right Reverend Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New 
York, cited as evidence “the waterfront 
racket,” slums, overcrowding of public 
schools, and “the appalling lack of ade- 
quate police protection.” 

In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a group 
of pastors complained in an interview 
with Governor John H. Fine that they 
are being probed by state police as 
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The Reverend William Bowen of 
the Presbyterian Church of the Roses, 
Montgomery Village, Santa Rosa, 
California, shows General Assembly 
Moderator Hermann N. Morse where 
the building was expanded to accom- 
modate his growing congregation. 
Formally organized January 4, the 
church set a nation-wide church 
building record last June when some 
200 volunteers erected sanctuary 
and educational building in five hours 
and sixteen minutes. 

Five months after the original 
building was finished, residents of 
Montgomery Village started work on 
an addition. Completed in a month, 
the extension was valued at $5,000. 
But because so much of the material 
and labor had been donated, the cost 
was only $3,000. The new section ex- 
tends the sanctuary and adds a vesti- 
bule. A pastor’s study was also added 
to another wing of the church. This 
will release some of the already 
crowded facilities for the thriving 
Sunday school. 

Dr. Jesse H. Baird, president of 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
and a score of other California church 
dignitaries attended the little church 
for charter day services. At that time 
the church was officially designated 
as the Presbyterian Church of the 
Roses. 

On January 25, Moderator Morse 








Church Expands Before It’s Organized 





visited Montgomery Village and offi- 
ciated at the ordination of fifteen 
newly elected elders. A number of 
these men are shown above with Dr. 
Morse and Mr. Bowen. 

The Church of the Roses repre- 
sents one of eight new churches which 
have been started in the north coastal 
area of California during the last two 
vears. California Synod has set a ten- 
tative goal of at least three new 
churches a year for the next ten vears 
in an attempt to meet—at least 
partially—the great incre:tse in popu- 
lation in the areas around the San 
Francisco Bay. Some of these commu- 
nities have had a 196 per cent in- 
crease in population within the last 
ten years. 
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“suspecte -d subversives” because they 
have been demanding a crime inv estiga- 
tion in their area. The clergymen are 
members of the United Commission for 
Social Action formed in 1950 by more 
than seven hundred ministers in three 
counties to “end the indifference of pub- 
lic officials to violations of the laws re- 
specting the numbers racket, gambling, 
and prostitution.” 

A spokesman for the Commission 
said that officials and prominent mem- 
bers of the pastors’ group had been sub- 
jected to questioning, by state police 
since last December 23 and that the in- 
terrogations “imputed sympathy with 
Communist causes” to the ministers. 

In Colorado, as a result of church- 
men’s protests, it is now illegal for 
eighteen-year-olds to bet at horse and 
dog tracks. A few days after the Colo- 
rado Racing Commission had lowered 
the age limit from twenty-one to 
eighteen years, outbursts from clergy 
throughout the state—supported by the 
press—brought announcements from 
every major track that they would limit 
betting to twenty-one-year-olds. The 
Colorado attorney general said he would 
rule on the legality of the eighteen-vear 
age limit, but doubted the Commission 
ruling would stand, since minors are ex- 
cluded from gambling under Colorado 
law. 


The Church in China: 

And Now There Are Five 
According to information received 

late last month, there are now only five 


Presbyterian missionaries left in| 


Communist-held China. Cables sent 
from Hong Kong notified the Board of 
Foreign Missions that two of the seven 
missionaries previously listed as being 
held were given their freedom in Janu- 
ary. 

The Communists released the two 
Presbyterians—Dr. Esther M. Morse and 
Miss Carolyn I. McCreery—after holding 
them under house arrest for more than a 
vear. Both had been serving in the 
Presbyterian Hospital at 
Hoihow, Hainan, China, 

Dr. Morse, whose American home is 
in Puyallup, Washington, was interned 
by the Japanese after Pearl Harbor and 
repatriated in 1942. In December, 1943, 
she began her return journey to South 
China via India. She worked at the 
Miraj Medical Center, India, until 1945 
when she left for China. 

Miss McCreery, R.N., acted as super- 
intendent of nurses at the Presbyterian 
hospital. Her home is in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. In 1922, she was appointed as a 
missionary nurse on _ the 
Hainan, China, under the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
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NEW Model 2C2: Two 61- 
note manual keyboards; full 
32-note pedal board. A, G. O, 
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-. Try it and You'll Agree NEW Model 2F: Two 61- 


Glen E. Morrow, who has played the Connso- 
nata at meetings of the National Council 
*. , . the model 2C2 


Presbyterian Men, says: 


Connsonata is a superior instrument, suitable 
for any size church and equally well adapted 
to solo or group work. Its balance provides 
adequate support without unpleasant volume.’ 
Investigate Connsonata for your churc h. Send for 
CONNSONATA, Division 
G. Conn Ltd., 
Elkhart, Ind. 


free literature today. 
of C. 





note manual keyboards; 18- 
note pedal board. Built-in 


Speake rs. 








NEW Model 1E: Single 61- 
note manual keyboard; 18- 


Dept. 224 note pedal board. 
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prices when you are planning church improvements. 
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e Altars 
@ Altar Rails 
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* Consultation without obligation 


* Ossit 


Ossit Church Furniture Company, inc. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Send for 
Brochure 


Yhe Connsonata is a development o° the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Laboratories of C. G. Conn Ltd., world’s lar- 
gest manufacturers of band and orchestra instruments and 
specialists in musical tone for three- ~quarters of a century. 
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CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 

have proven themselves one of the best money 
makers for women’s organizations. They are beau- 
tiful, have hundreds of uses and are pra“tical 

MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 

Write now for sample set. 

(Only sold to organizations—never to individuals. 
Be sure to mention your organization's name.) 
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That's what Organizations can do quickly and 
easily with our New and Fascinating Fund Rais- 
ing Plan. Write for FREE details, giving name 


of organization, President's name and address 


and number of members. Write Dept. P.L. 


HAMBURG HOSIERY SALES COMPANY 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
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‘Southwest Seminar 


Scheduled for June 


Camping under southwestern skies 
will be featured on a coming trip to areas 
| prominent in the Sesquicentennial story 
| of Presbyterian National Missions (see 


2 WA 
EASTE R P.L., Sept. 6, 1952). 
| Participants will sleep in bed rolls and 
F| LM }eat from a chuck wagon during a tour 
| which is being sponsored in June by the 


FEATURE LENGTH Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
cxmning tan 02 min. sions. Intended to show church people 
« |the work of National Missions in the 

6 | Southwest firsthand, the tour will tie in 
| with the special Spanish-American mis- 
| sion study of the coming year. The trip 
| begins June 20 and ends June 30. 
| Leaders of the serninar will be 


“] Beheld His Glory” * Arizona synod executive William Orr, 


i:% ‘and cowboy missionary Ralph Hall. 
IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR & SOUND 


| Total cost will be $110 per person for the 
The most unusual story of the last days of ‘eleven days in Arizona and New 
our Lord and His Resurrection. A thrilling Mexico. 
and dramatic story forcefully told, compel- _—s_—{ | ? , 
ling in its appeal. and dynamic in ts mes- Ga, FULL | [Interested persons should write to 
sage. A beautiful feature length film of top COLOR Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 Fifth Ave- 
theatrical quality. All professional cast in- end nue, New York 10, New York, for 
cluding Robert Wilson as the Christ. | registration cards. Since only a limited 

















Also available in black and white. * SOUND |number can be accommodated, early 
RESERVE NOW —rental information 7 registration is suggested. ] 
from your local Film Library __....or om | 


The Church in Yugoslavia: 


Comments on a Cardinal 


Of the twenty-four Roman Catholic 
archbishops elevated last month to the 
rank of cardinal, Aloysius Stepinac of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, is undoubtedly the 
most controversial and, therefore, the 
best known. 

Since the war, he had been tried by 
the Tito regime for allegedly condoning 
the massacre of thousands of Orthodox 
Christians during the Hitler-run wartime 
government. Following his conviction, 
Stepinac received a sixteen-year prison 
} | sentence, of which he served five years 
| before his release and subsequent exile 
| to his native village of Krasic. To most 
Roman Catholics, Cardinal Stepinac is 
more than a prince of the church—he is 
a martyr-saint. 

The saintly qualities of the newly- 
elevated cardinal, however, came in for 
serious questioning last month by two 
Protestant publications. 


Cathedral—Films 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY + BURBANK. CALIF. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF PRINTS THIS YEAR 
OUR AIM, as frequently stated, is to attract more advertisers 


with useful products. .. . 

In this issue, on page 26, our new advertiser—DuLane Inc., River Grove, 
Illinois—presents a standard household electrical appliance . . . with the 
suggestion: “See your dealer now.” 

It will be most helpful if you will tell your dealer that you noticed this ad- 
vertisement in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

















Presbyterian Church of Norwood Park 
Chicago, Illinois 







Church groups from every state have expressed 
their pride and pleasure in these plates. 








Every Church member 
will want one! 


Beautiful 
KEEPSAKE PLATES 


@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 
@ Church history printed on 








back of plates at no extra charge 


These lovely commemorative plates 
picture your Church or Chancel in 
permanently fired single or multi- 
color ceramics. Historical data is 
printed and fired on back of plate. 

Churches throughout the country 
have written us about the success of 
these ne A plate in the home of 











@ ideal for commemorations, anniversaries, dedications 


each member reflects pride in the 
Church and support for worthy proj- 
ects. Plates are ideal for bazaars and 
other events, make wonderful gifts 
for friends and loved ones. 


For sample plates and full details, 
write: 


AWORLD WIDE Art Studios 


Covington 10, Tennessee 


Sherwood Eddy, the famous YMCA 
leader, had this to say in the Christian 
Century following a trip last summer to 
investigate the Tito- “Stepinac quarrel 
firsthand: “Stepinac gives the impres- 
sion of being a transparently sincere but 
bigoted fanatic and ascetic, who would 
have made an ideal Grand Inquisitor in 
the Middle Ages. . .. When I asked him 
what hope of salvation there is for us 
Protestants, he said it was a problem for 











which he did not see the solution. Our 
fate, apparently, he was willing to leave 
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iE is Clothes to A.P.O.’s 


In the January 10 issue of P.L., an 
article erroneously mentioned ship- 
ping clothes to Korea missionaries via 
an A.P.O. address. Postoffice regu- 
lations do not permit the sending 
of relief packages to missionaries 
through their A.P.O. addresses—only 
first-class mail and air mail can be 
sent this way. 

For those who wish to send clothes 
direct to Korea, the missionary’s 
Korean address should be used. Pack- 
ages may be addressed to: 


The Reverend Edward Adams 
c/o Presbyterian Mission 

Poo Pyung Dong 4 Ka 12 
Pusan, Korea 


There is every assurance, however. 
that packages previously sent via 
an A.P.O. address will be delivered. If 
the practice is continued, however, 
the missionaries’ A.P.O. privileges 
may be placed in jeopardy. 

—THE EDITORS 














to God. But not that of thousands of 
Orthodox Christians who, in his days of 
power, were given the choice between 
conversion and death. 

“After examining scores of witnesses 
and reading great numbers of docu- 
es after our conversation in Krasic, 

I am left with no shadow of doubt of the 
guilt of . . . Stepinac. . . . I shall always 
mi sintain 1 my respect for the Church of 
which he is a priest—the Church which 
has produced authentic saints and mar- 
tyrs across the centuries, which is still 
producing them—but I find myself 
morally compelled to state the f facts in 
this case as, after the most careful ex- 
amination, I find them.” 

The Churchman, independent maga- 
zine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
concluded an article on Stepinac with 
the following paragraph: 

“It is perhaps important to note that 
the government did not bring this legal 
action against Stepinac until six months 
after the termination of the war. It was 
when the Vatican, after four months, 
had made no reply to this request [to 
transfer Stepinac], and when the gov- 
ernment obtained evidence that the 
Archbishop was not only persisting in 
his former loyalties but was secretly 
blessing banners for underground 

Ustashi [terrorist] formations intended 
to operate against the new government 
—only then were the legal proceedings 
begun and the full record of the Arch- 
bishop’s wartime coHaboration exposed.” 


Fenruary 21, 1953 


For the Record 


A first for Detroit. The Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Molbon, pastor of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michigan, 
late last month was elected moderator of 
the Presbytery of Detroit. Mr. Molbon is 
the first Negro in the 123-year history of 
the presbytery to hold this post. He has 
been pastor of St. John’s Church for ten 
years, during which time the congrega- 
tion has tripled its membership to a new 
high of 620, Under Mr. Molbon’s leader- 
ship, the church also sponsors a wide 
range of community activities. 


Anniversaries. The members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Titusville, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Richard 
Shannon Graham, pastor), recently cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial of their 
church. 

@ The 100th anniversary of the build- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church, Elli- 
cottville, New York (the Reverend An- 
drew de Harsanyi, pastor), was marked 
recently. The church was founded 130 
years ago. 

@ The 100th anniversary of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend H. George 
Vorsheim, Jr., pastor), was heralded 
with a week-long program of services 
last month. The centennial will be cele- 
brated through the year 1953. 

@ This year will mark the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Cabo Bojo, Puerto Rico. Two charter 
members of the church will be among 
the celebrants. The Reverend Alvaro 
Morales is pastor. 


Groundbreakings. In conjunction 

with the recent observance of its first 
anniversary, Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Oxnard, California (the Rev- 
erend James Arnold, pastor), broke 
ground for a new unit. 
@ Ground was broken recently for a 
$312,000 Sunday school building at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Haddonfield, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Bryant M. 
Kirkland, pastor). Taking part in the 
program was the Governor of New 
Jersey, Alfred E. Driscoll, a life-long 
member of the church. 


Cornerstone laying. A ceremony was 
held recently commemorating the cor- 
nerstone laying of First Presbyterian 
Church, Lansing, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend William G. Kuhen, pastor). 


First service. Services were held re- 
cently on the site of the future Presby- 
terian church, Santa Ana, California 
(the Reverend Garland G. Lacey, pas- 
tor). Ground-breaking in 1953 is the 
goal of this new group. 





STOCKINGS 


Sent You with Big Thrilling Money- 
Making Demonstration Kit 


You’ll be amazed to see how easy it is to MAKE MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME introducing new kind of hosiery—made of 
DuPont Nylon —and backed by amazing GUARANTEE — 
3 pairs gu d3 runs, tears, holes, 

ornew nylons FREE! We'll send you 2 sample te 

to show how they look more beautiful, feel more comfortable, 
and wear longer because they are made in 52 leg proportions 
to fit like made-to-order. Replacement or refund of money 
guaranteed by Good Housekeeping if not as advertised therein. 


Show Samples! — Take Orders! — Make Money! 


YOU MAKE BIG CASH PROFITS in advance taking easy 
orders from everyone you know. You need no experience and 
pay no money for samples or anything. Just rush your name 

and address, and hose size for 2 actual stockings and Demon- 
stration Kit, sent you ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write today! 


AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS 
PT. S-101, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 














Cg éxtra Money 
wis GHILDREN’S WEAR 


Introduce mothers to adorably- 
styled, long-wearing dresses—in- 
cluding famous Dan River Ging- 
hams...and T-shirts, separates, 
mix-and-match styles, playwear 
nightwear for children, school 
and pre-school ages. Huge selec- 
tion AT LOW PRICES. 

Rush your name for 

Big Display, sent 
absolutely FREE. how easy itis to 
make extra money and get your own 
children’s dresses without one penny 
cost...in just spare time. Write today. 


HARFORD, Dept. J-3372 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 





SELL UNIQUE Aame-u- Shirl NOTES 
Earn EXTRA MONEY! oe 
SEB 


Now, at last, iferentnotes! our friends these 
excitingly diffe different notes! 
‘ es 
Be ifferent! SELL 
eas in Kiddy Greetings, Games 
Shakers, new Secret Pal, " Friendship, Eas 
= 7s ifts, many tier <o- Find 
w line assures top sal Send amp 


jas for ee Note Sembies and Cards on sensi be is 1, Me. 

















ACCORDIONS 





FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. PL, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 








‘ 
(Made in Germany) 
Precision grouna iensen and 
center focusing gives exact eye 
adjustment, large 42MM _ objec- 
ives. 8 mile range. Strongly 
built. Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction puss» 

anteed or money $a 


neck or mo: Fy a5e 
CRITERION. co. ‘DEP PT. L186. 
— 331 Church St. Hartford 3, Conn. _/ 


















AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
style housecleaning — and muss. 
rags—no sticky ‘“dough’’—no red, swollen hands. 
more qeasereus stepladders. Lite: terally erases dirt 
poms Walton paper. | Painted Walls, s. Collings, Ma | 
! Actnow 


rm mone 
SAMPLES FOR TRIAL sapictcsai' it, 
send name at once, Hurry. Postcard will do. SEND NC 0. 

just your name, KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2025, AKRON 8, OHIO 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Menau! School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Married man M.A. in education 
experienced as high-school teacher 
and as administrator 


DEAN 


Sheldon Jackson Junior College, Sitka, Alaska 
Married or single man or single woman 
M.A. in education, six years’ teaching 
experience 
For informati write: Department Missionary Per 
sonnet Pre Shp in Board National Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue New York 10 N Y 








CHURCH OFFICE 
1%” x 13” 
NEAT SIGNS FOR CHURCHES 


Raised letters on beautiful, durable Plexiglas. 
Order and inspect on money-back guarantee 
Send for circular. 


OFFICE SIGN CO. 





Only 
$2.50 





P. ©. Box 1767 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 











be you — a book-length — you want pub 
lished? Learn about our unusual pls whereby your book 
can be publ hed, promoted and ais tributed on a 
fessional basis We msider all types of work 


Ne 
write for val- 


N.Y. 1 


information. 


120 W. 31 St., 


authors welcome For more 
uable booklet PL. It's fr 


VANTAGE PRESS, . 


In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
EVERYDAY CARDS 





Se 
ation. Personalized ~ Matches. 
50 other Assortments retail from 60c to 
1.26, Three $1 boxes ON APPROVAL. 
No experience needed. Start now— WRITE TODAY! 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust St., Dept. 3117-8, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


to Church Officers 

Are YOU Interested in Visitors to YOUR Community? 
Make their visit more pleasant . . . invite them 
to your church services and social events. Learn 
how in “‘How to Profit from the Tourist Business” 
—Holway. Hard Bound. $1.00 postpaid. 

JAY RATHBURN, PUBLISHER 

2333 N. 32nd Street ® Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


GIVEN to Your 


ORGANIZATION 




















48-CUP ELECTRIC 
COFFEE MAKER 
Introductory Advertising 
offer . . . simply sell 48 
tubes of wonderful, finest 
quality Genevieve 8ed- 
ford’s Creme Shampoo at 
89c per 5-oz. tube and 
we'll give you this 48-cup 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn. 
Made of pure aluminum, 
it’s easy to use, easy to 
clean. Ideal for organiza- 
tion use. Makes delicious 
coffee. 

Write Dept. PL-5 for details, 
order blank. No obligation, 


FORD E. BEDFORD ° 









NORWALK, OHIO 


POSITION DESIRED 


Experienced pastor-teacher, age 38, with 12 years of 
study, desires position with conservative Presbyterian 
church as Director or Minister of Christian Education, 
or Administrative Pastor, or combination of both. 
Address replies to Presbyterian Life, Box A-5, 130 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS 





Of People and Places 


Warren Wilson accredited. Warren 
Wilson College, Swannanoa, North Car- 
olina, was accredited recently by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Thus, the work of 
graduates of Warren Wilson will be fully 
accepted by other accredited colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
The ten-year-old National Missions col- 
lege now includes a high school and a 
junior college with more than 200 stu- 
dents, among whom are thirty-four from 
twelve foreign countries, and a staff of 
thirty-four. President is Dr. Arthur Ban- 
nerman, new head of the National Coun- 
cil of Presbyterian Men (See page 24). 


Bibles from many lands. At a recent 
meeting of women from the Seattle 
Presbyterial, Seattle, W ashington, Bibles 
from eighteen countries were exhibited. 
Later they were included in the exhibit 
of the Council of Churches in the city’s 
art museum. Shown was an American 
Bible of the time of George Washington, 
two rare histories of the Holy Land, and 
a 150-year-old color-illustrated child's 
Bible. The Revised Standard Version 
was also displayed with information 
about its compilation. 


Synod acts on pasters’ salaries. The 
General Council of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York voted to distribute 
$20,000 among fifty-two underpaid pas- 
tors in New York State, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Council in Syracuse. Most of 
the clergymen have churches in the rural 
field, but churches in urban centers 
needed help as well. Applications for 
help were considered from New York, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Westchester 
County from pastors who are receiving 
salaries below the $3,000 minimum 
established by the Synod last June. 


Tenacity pays off. The First Presby- 
terian Church, Casper, Wyoming (Dr. 
William W. Kirby, pastor), recently be- 
came debt free. Founded in 1913 by a 
Presbyterian missionary, the congrega- 
tion commenced the building of a new 
$300,000 church in 1926. Adverse 
financial conditions prevented its com- 
pletion until 1948. In the forty years of 
its existence, First Church of C ‘asper has 
grown from forty-two to more than 1,250 
members. 


Tragedy in the night. Last month 
the Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Illinois (the Reverend John P. Emig, 
pastor), was completely gutted by a 
$250,000 fire of undetermined origin. A 
renovation project was in process, and 
quantities of valuable new fittings stored 
in the building were lost. The First Bap- 


tist Church offered the use of its buildin 
for any and all services. At present the 
congregation is meeting in the junior 
high school, and plans are under discus- 
sion for the church’s rebuilding. 


Pennsylvania church burns. Flames 
recently leveled the 117-year-old Birm- 
ingham Presbyterian Church, Birming- 
ham, Pennsy Ivania, as the Missionary 
Society was preparing its annual turkey 
supper. An ov erheated flue was thought 
to be the probable cause. The local 
Methodist church has offered the use of 
its building for worship, and the un- 
daunted congregation of sixty members 
hopes to rebuild in the spring. 

Church extension crosses Pacific. In 
addition to meeting their regular mission 
commitments, the Women’s Association 
of the Presbyterian Church, Adrian, 
Michigan, recently gave $300 toward 
the building of a mission church in 
Japan. The pastor of the Adrian church, 
the Reverend Robert L. McCachran, is 
on leave of absence while serving 
seventeen-month assignment with the 
United States Navy. While in Japan Mr. 
McCachran met Dr. M. Matsui of 
Komakura, of the United Protestant 
Church of Japan, who spoke of his need 
for funds to complete building of a mis- 
sion church. 


Home of their own. Members of the 
Westminster Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati now have a “home” of 
their own. Cincinnati Presbyterians re- 
cently purchased a $34,000 brick-and- 
stucco ,|house facing the university cam- 
pus. The three-story dwelling will be 
used for foundation activities and as a 
residence for the foundation director. 


“Young Man of the Year.” The Rev- 
erend Rafe C. Martin, pastor of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Reno, Ne- 
vada, was recently named “Young Man 
of the Year” by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. He was instru- 
mental in the establishment of St. John’s 
Church, recently built, and is a member 
of many civic and church-related organ- 
izations in his community. 


Boy Scouts present portrait. The 
District Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D.C. (the Reverend Frank 

Penick, pastor), was the recipient 
of a large reproduction of Warner Sall- 
man’s “Head of Christ” at a recent serv- 
ice. It was presented by Boy Scout Troop 
227, which the church sponsors, in 
appreciation of the close cooperation and 
support given the troop. Funds for pur- 
chasing the picture were obtained by 
the District Heights scouts from collect- 
ing and selling old papers. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Foreign Study Plan Set 


For Presbyterian Students 

Students in Presbyterian colleges and 
Westminster Foundations may spend a 
year abroad studying in a foreign uni- 
versity under a new program sponsored 
by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

The students may take their junior 
year studies in any one of the following 
countries: India, Pakistan, Lebanon, 
Spain, the Philippines, Switzerland, 
Mexico, or Guatemala. 

Purpose of the plan is to build inter- 
national friendships between Christian 
students here and abroad which can be 
shared with home campuses and 
churches in the students’ senior year. 

Besides having a Christian concern 
for the world and a desire to learn from 
people of other lands, applicants must 
have completed their sophomore year 
by June, 1953, and must be able to pro- 
vide for their expenses (total cost, in- 
cluding transportation and incidentals, 
approximately $1,500-$2,000). 

An orientation program, transportation 
housing in a Christian 
dormitory or and contacts with 
student leaders in other lands will be 
provided for by the Office of Student 
Work of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. — 

[Those interested may apply for full 
information to the Youth Emphasis 


arrangements, 
home, 


Committee, Room 223, 156 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York 10, N.Y. Application | 
blanks should be submitted be fore April 
1, 1953] 


World Youth Groups Plan 


Emphasis on Africa 


In a move to extend youth activities 
to more underdeveloped areas of the 
world, two international youth agencies 
last month announced plans for joint 
projects. 

Meeting in South India, representa 
tives of the youth departments of the | 
World Council of Churches and of the 
World Council of Christian Education 
voted to extend youth activities in a 
program of mutual sharing all over the 
world. Africa was especially designated 
as a new center for vouth activities. 

That “world youth may give to world 
youth” is the aim of the new program. 
To carry out this theme, an exchange of 
money, leadership, literature, corre- 
spondence, and prayer is planned by the 
two organizations. 

At the conference, the agencies also 
announced plans for youth participation 
in the 1954 assembly of the World 
Council of Churches Evanston, IIli- 
nois. One hundred twenty youth con- 
sultants will attend the assembly, 
including forty from the Americas, an | 





equal number from Europe, and the bal- 


ance from Asia and Africa. 








Students at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa., observe college centennial. 
Jacqueline Strohauer, cuts birthday cake, while to her left 


of the centennial, 





Queen 


are Dr. Raymon Kistler, president of Beaver College; Beverly Gifford, president 
of student government; and Mr. Harry Kuch, head of the centennial fund campaign. 


Fenruary 21, 1953 


| HAPPY HOP- AWAY 


JUMPING 
RABBIT 
Laughs 
With Joy 
As Children 
Ride Him! 


Kiddie Size $1.98 
1 to 3 yrs. 
Old—22” Tall 
Plus 30c 
Postage 
Child's Size $2.49 
iMustrated 
3 to 10 yrs. 
Oid—28” Tali 
Plus 30c 
Postage 
More fun and 
healthy exercise 
than we've ever 
seen in any toy! 
Kids grab his long 
ears, jump on his 
back, and Happy 
hops around the 
room with them 
squealing with joy 

at every leap. 
BIG—he's over 27 inches tall, 40 inches around 
ind 20 inches long when fully inflated. STRONG— 
he’s made of scuff-proof 12 gauge’ Vinylite plastic, 
electronically sealed. SAFE — he's air-cushioned! 
Happy has many voices—iaughs when he's ridden, 
cries when you pull! his ears, and squeals with ha pi- 
ness when you hug him. Kids like to make him 
‘talk’’ to them. Happy is decorated in bright colors 
with a big, silly ‘“‘Come on—let’s be friends’' smile 
en his face. A perfect gift for all children from 1 


to 10 years old 
933 Broad St., 


P. J. Hill Co., Dept. B-91 233,8°9 85, 


NEW HOBBY 








MONEY 
MAKING 


SAVE 50°. TO 200°. ON JEWELRY 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
THIS BRAND NEW STYLE 
STUNNING EARRING SET WITH 


SQUARE RHINESTONES 
ONLY ¢ ae 
ACTUAL SIZE poid 


You can make over 5000 different stvies of cos- 
tume jewelry earrings. pins. brooches. lockets, 
dress clips, rings, bracelets. and matched ensem- 
bles—easily and cauickly right in the comfort of 
your own home. And sell them at_ hie profits as 
y as you can make them! Complete hand- 
and catalog included FREE with your order. 


BARRY’S, 151 Ardsley Ct., Newark 2, N.J. 





“PLEASE WRITE OUR ADVERTISERS for information and 
_ Prices when you are planning church 


improvements. 





MONEY FOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Money-raising problems are easy with 
the GIFTOLOG. This superior 108-page 
record book, bound in padded, imita- 
tion leather, provides 5-year records of 
gifts given for Weddings, Birthdays, 
Graduation, Christmas and other occa- 
sions, Diary space for Christmas Holiday 
experiences, and other memoranda. 
Ideal gift for women. Price $2.00, Lib- 
eral discount to organizations assures 
unusual profit. Send $1.10 for sample 
and details of money-raising plan. 


STRAHNIER CORPORATION 


306-F Boyce-Greeley Building 
SIOUX FALLS, SO. DAK. 











Attention, ~~~~ 


ORGANIZATION WORKERS 


Here’s the 
Way to 






We are manufacturers 
of very useful, fast- 
moving houseware 








RAISE items, excellent for 
FUNDS raising substantial 
For Your sums of money. 





ORGANIZATIO 






Write for Special Offer 
and Free Samples 


HOUSEWARE GUILD 


140 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 












SAVE 40% ON 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


Order Direct 
from Factory at 


40% off retail 
Save 
Middleman’s Profit 


Famous Lundstrom Sec- 
tional Bookcases are sold 
direct from factory only 
on 30 day approval. You 
are assured a permanent 
source of supply for addi- 
tional sections. . . Avail- 
able in different designs, 
woods, and finishes " 
sectional will fit almost 
any size space, height, 
or width. Jt grows with 
your library. With or 

PL-253 without glass disappear- 
Wustrating complete § ing doors. Endorsed by 
lines with factory prices over 300,000 users. 


c. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
Better Homes and Offices since 1899 


You Can 








Write for catalog 








Chairs 














NO KNEE INTERFER. 
ENCE. WILL NOT TIP 


© \ 
Direct Prices To 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges, 
Societies, and 
All Organizations 
Write for Catalog 
12 FOLDING TABLES and Discounts 
Shack ony a0- mien Me 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 














THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 











HIS ADVERTISEMENT GOT RESULTS 


A reader of Presbyterian Life writes: ‘‘You may be 
interested to know that through an advertisement 
placed in the September 15 issue of Presbyterian 
life we have secured the services of a Director of 
Christian Education. Thank you for your assistance in 
this matter." For rates on advertisements for church 
personnel, write Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Building, 
Phila, 7, Pa. 








No laying the spoon down to muss up the stove 
No letting the spoon slip into the pot 
Made in an 8 and 10 inch length with a brilliant polish 
The set of 2 sent p. p. if not carried by your local dealer. 
Set in gift box. $1.50. 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BRIDE OR HOUSEWIFE. 
Fast Seller. — Sales people Wanted Everywhere. 
FROHOCK-STEWART CO., 316 Harris Ct., Worcester, Mass. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Music from Greece: 


A P.L. Sequel 


As the result of a PrResBYTERIAN LIFE 
article on foreign students which ap- 
peared three years ago, a Greek girl from 
Thessalonica is now studying music in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

In 1950, Mrs. Lester Gorman, a mem 
ber of the Wilmington (Delaware) 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women, told her friends 
about the foreign students who have 
been brought to this country through the 
aid of church and civic groups (P.L., 
January 21, 1950). That started the long 
process which brought Irene Papadaki 
to America. 

Since 1947,.members of the Wilming- 
ton A.A.U.W. have been corresponding 
with the Papadaki family. During the 
past five years they have sent CARE 
packages and clothes to Mrs. Helen Nik 
Papadaki and her children, 
Alexis, and Lrene. 

Learning that Irene’s dream was to 
study in the United States, the commit- 
tee started plans to make this possible. 
They were able to obtain a generous 
scholarship at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in Baltimore and a Fulbright 
travel grant. 

Irene arrived in New York last fall 
and now is settled in Baltimore, where 
she is pursuing her studies with the in- 
tention of becoming a concert pianist 
some day. Mrs. Gorman, who headed the 
committee to bring [rene to America, is 
president of the Women’s Association of 
the West Presbyterian Church in Wilm- 
ington, and has long been active in youth 
work. A Sunday school teacher since 
1924, she has directed the summer Bible 
school and the youth fellowship. 


George, 


are: Mrs. T. 








Personality Profile 





Jerry-Lynn Rainwater 


Writing an essay for history class 
led to exciting things for pretty Jerrv- 
Lynn Rainwater, eighteen-vear-old 
college freshman from Spring- 
field, Missouri. Her essay won first 
prize in a nation-wide essay contest 
on “What the Bill of Rights Means 
to Me.” This led to a week's visit to 
Washington, D. C., where Jerry- 
Lynn appeared in a television film 
and made a record for Voice of 
America. Since then, things have 
kept on happening. She has received 
mail from all parts of the world as 
a result of her recordings, has spoken 
at approximately 100 civic and pro- 
fessional meetings, and has received 
a special scholarship at William 
Woods College in Fulton, Missouri. 
Active in youth work, Jerry-Lynn 
was moderator of her Presbyterian 
church young people’s group, and 
has helped conduct Sunday services 
at small country churches that are 
without ministers. 











Irene Papadaki plays a number for members of the Wilmington A.A.U.W. From left 
M. Keith, Mrs. R. W. Shere, Mrs. Lester Gorman, and Mrs. R. Buckley. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 5) 


tion. Naturally, if a family is not com- 
mitted to any church or faith, we shall 
urge them to attend Northminster. 

Our weekly list will be distributed to 
volunteers among the class according to 
areas, so that callers will not have to 
waste time on a lot of driving. | 

Once a family visits our church and 
signs the guest register, it is up to the 
Lookout Committee of the church to pay 
them a friendly visit. If they show fur- 
ther interest, our minister will call and 
urge them to join. 

If we find that a couple falls into the 
age group of the Mariners, we shall 
give the name to that organization and 
a representative will call on the newcom- 
ers. We have found that many families 
begin coming to Northminster through 
the social contacts of the Mariners. 

We hope to be consistent with this 
program for a period of at least one 
year, keep records, and then check back 
for results. 

I would be interested in comparing 
methods and results with other churches 
who have tried, or are trying, visitation 
evangelism. 

—Rosert L. Woop 


612 Goodman Street 
Bakersfield, California 


The Clearing House 





« lam a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board in Cameroun, West Africa, and 
when I left Africa to come home on fur- | 
lough the Africans asked me to find two | 
things for them. I wonder whether you | 
could help me. 

The first is a bell for the large Elat | 
Church. The one they had is cracked | 
and beyond repair. At a recent service | 
there were over five thousand people, 
and they feel the need of a bell. We won- | 
der whether some church which is in- 
stalling chimes or carillonic bells would 
be willing to give their old bell to ring 
out the good news in Africa. 

Churches in Africa are also asking for 
communion sets. There must be a lot of 
these stored in basements of churches 
in America, doing no one any good. How | 
beautiful they would be in place of | 
the enamel teakettles, water glasses, and | 
tin plates, which are now being used in | 
most of our African churches. We have 
individual communion in Africa too, but 
each member brings his own spoon, 
which the elders fill from a tin cup or 
glass. —Mnrs. G. W. Tuorng, R. N. 


Mt. Hermon, California 





«Anyone willing to provide a pulpit 
gown for a German minister living in the 
Soviet Zone, please communicate with 

—Orto A, PIPER 





58 Mercer Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


Fesruary 21, 1953 
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Religious Action in Fund Raising 
A MAXIMUM OF GOODWILL 


IS CREATED BY 
A SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 


Someone in your congregation or community 
will know our work covering 40 years and 3,000 
campaigns. Our ethics, practices, and integrity 


have earned the confidence of religious leaders. 


May we be honored by an invitation to discuss 


your plans and problems with you. 


AMERICAN CITY 
BUREAU 


(Incorporated 1913) 


221 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16,N. Y. 


Charter Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 


OUR FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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The Passion Story 


by Wilhelm Friedrich Besser 
translated by J. Melvin Moe 


This translation makes available to 
Americans a noted German classic on 
the entire passion story as related by 
the four gospels. The reader is given a 
thorough Biblical analysis of the mean- 
ing of the events from the anointing 
of Jesus by Mary to the Resurrection. 

This scholarly Lenten classic with 
evangelical emphasis will give a deeper 
understanding of what God did when 
He redeemed His children through the 
suffering of His Son. 


$3.75 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


These books give 
a deeper meaning 


of Lent 


By Man Rejected 


by Herman Astrup Larsen 


An interesting series of meditations to 
enrich your Lenten season and draw you 
closer to the Cross of Christ. 

The tragedy of Jesus’ life was His 
rejection by those He came to save. 
New Testament examples show how ob- 
jections raised to Jesus’ person and 
work during His ministry were related 
to the actions leading to His betrayal 
and death in the final week. 

The glory of Jesus’ life was His vic- 
tory over His opponents, and over 
Death. New believers appeared to wit- 
ness for Him. Death could not hold 
Him. Thus, the author, while showing 
how sin blinds us to God's mercy, also 
shows how acceptance of God's grace 
gives us our salvation. 


$2.00 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


| Coeducational Colleges| 








ing, Secretarial—Enroliment 


time Presbyterian Chaplain 











Fully 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE anmelnan 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan." _ Carlinville, mm. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism. with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. John Paul Vincent, 
President, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
124th year. Liberal 


Arts. Highest 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Hl. 


Small classes. 
Coeducationai 
accreditation 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNtversiry, 


Charlotte, North Carolina, an accredited co-educa- 


tional, liberal arts college and a graduate sc hool of 
Theology. Founded in 867. Christian emphasis. 
Courses leading to B.A., S., and B.D. degrees. 


n” _Liston, * President. - 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts col'ege of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Licyd, Maryville, Tennessee. 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. J. Waiter Malone, Pres. Decatur, Illinois. 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested progt ram of study-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 


student body . . . more than half trom Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River 
J. lL. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minvtes from Kansas sas City 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY _ 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts, and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie, President, San Antonio, Texas. 





Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theological 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _City of 50, 000. For 
catalog write: Director of Ad ta. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE ¥°22%e 


1849. 
Organically Presbyterian, coeducational, fully accred- 
ited. Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College,’ noted for its community 
service. Write Paul R. Stewart Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY ex2%¢,t¢ 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Nurs- 


limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 


miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore-—Required Weekly Chape!l—Full 
in residence—Aims to develop socially 
intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, 


responsible 


ILL INOIS 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE *°22%¢¢ 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 
Reasonable tuition rates. Write_ today! Dr. Frank 
F. Warren, Pres., Spokane, W: 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 

Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 


lowa. 
‘ . al hi 

CARROLL COLLEGE Founded 1846. 
Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beautiful cam- 
pus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, ded- 
icated to a program of Christian higher education. 
Write Dir. of Adm., Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wis. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian, fully accredited, 
for men and women 
Walter A. Groves, President 














Founded 
1819. 
liberal arts college 


Danville, Kentucky 








HANOVER COLLEGE peer tase. 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, Ind. 


Women’s Colleges 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 
Scholarships av: _ able. For information write Dir. of 
_Admissions. Box P. Beaver C . Pa. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four year 

Presbyterian College for Women. Est 27—For 

catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, Presi- 
nt. 














Men’‘s Colleges 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
Serving church and country since 1780. Accredited 
small college for men stressing sound academic train- 
ing liberal arts, sciences, pre-professional courses. 


ROTC (transportation). 28 mi. from Pittsburgh. 
Boyd Crumrine Patterson, Pres., Washington, Pa. 








PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 
Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College. 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 


Alma College - - - - Alma, Michigan 
Austin College - - - - Sherman, Texas 
Centre College - - - Danville, Kentucky 
Coe College - - Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
University of Dubuque - 7 Dubuque, Iowa 
College of Emporia - - + Emporia, Kansas 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - - Hastings, Nebraska 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Idaho 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinois 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 


Lincoln University - Lincoln University, Pa. 


Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missouri 
Trinity University - . San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna. 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 


Write anv of the above colleges for details. 








FOLLOW-THROUGH 





KOREA’S COURAGEOUS CHILDREN 
The One Great Hour of Sharing js 


an interdenominational overseas-relief 
appeal, in which more than twenty de- 
nominations are participating. The pro. 
ceeds from sacrificial meals and other 
forms of sacrifice, plus all envelope gifts 
for relief, are to be offered to God for 
the world’s needy. 


March 8 is the date set for the inter- 
denominational offering. However, the 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion advises that congregations may ad- 
just the date for the offering to fit local 
conditions. Where churches use the 
coinboxes, it is recommended that the 
offerings be received on Palm Sunday, 
Easter, or some other day which fits 
into the schedule. 


A listing of One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing materials, available to Presbyterian 
ministers, was published in the Follow- 
Through column in the February 7 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


HOW THEY MANAGE 


Twenty - one Pilot Churches Tell 
Their Stories is a tithing sourcebook, 
based on the experiences of the pilot 
churches in the tithing program. Pres- 
byterians may obtain it free of charge. 


Christian Tithing — A Privilege, by 
Robert E. Speer, is a devotional presen- 
tation of tithing as the basis of stew- 
ardship. 80¢ per hundred. 


How to Figure Your Tithe. Suggests a 
tithing basis for each of several occupa- 
tional groups. Free 


Token of Gratitude, by Otto A. Piper, 
analyzes why one tenth of a Christian’s 
income should be given to God. Free. 


There will also be four new leaflets 
on tithing available by the end of this 
month. 


Order any of the above fron 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Presbyterian Dis- 





CREDITS 
Carl G. Karsch 
Cover II: Georgeann Helms 
Paces 9-12: Carl G. Karsch 
Paces 22, 23: McKay Art Co. 
Pace 39: Ethel Hunt Wiley 


Cover: 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


A LITTLE BOY AND A BIG RUG 


Far away in Iran (which we some- 
times call Persia) lived little Jalil. His 
home in a small mountain village was a 
one-room, flat-roofed house made of 
dried mud. 

His father, Boyuk Khan, and his big 
brother, Mehmet, planted fields of rice 
and wheat, and raised sheep, goats, and 
water buffalo. His mother and his grand- 
mother and his sister, Shushan, worked 
in the garden, gathered fuel for the fire, 
and cooked for the family. 

Jalil helped sometimes by leading 
their flocks out to the green hillsides 
dotted with wild flowers. While the 
animals nibbled the sweet grass, Jalil 
played with the lambs and kids. 

One warm day Jalil watched his father 
shear the heavy wool from the sheep. 
Next day he helped his mother and 
grandmother wash the wool in the river 
and spread it on the ground to dry. 

Then while grandmother carefully 
pulled and fluffed each bit of wool with 
her fingers, Jalil and his mother gathered 
roots and leaves and berries of which 
they mixed jars of colored dyes. The 
women spun the wool into fine yarn and 
dipped the big hanks into the jars. 

When all the wool was tinted red, 
blue, rose, or yellow, it was hung outside 
on the wall, dripping in the breeze. One 
day Boyuk Khan felt it with his fingers 
and said, “Now the wool is ready. We 
will set up a loom and begin to weave a 
rug. Grandmother knows the pattern. 
Mother will set the threads, and you 
children can help to weave the designs 
which our family and all who have lived 
on this mountain for hundreds of years 
have used for their rugs.” 

Day after day through the long win- 
ter, Jalil’ s family worked on the rug. The 
yarn was fine and had to be tied in tiny 
knots very close together. Sometimes 
they all grew tired of pulling the threads 
in and out. 

Jalil would stop and say, “I'd rather 
play all day.” 

Mehmet would say, “I'd rather use 
this wool to make new coats for us all.” 

Shushan would sigh and whisper. 
‘Td rather sell the wool and buy gold 
rings and necklaces and bracelets.” 

Boyuk Khan, coming in from the cold, 
would hear them talking and, standing 
beside the charcoal fire to warm himself, 
would relpy, “God has given us the wool 
and these colors and this skill to copy 
patterns. It must be his will to have us 
weave.” 

So they kept on working. And the 
rug grew larger and larger. The pattern 
was completed. The fringe on the ends 
was braided. 


Fesruary 21, 1953 


By ELIZABETH PATTON MOSS 





























When at last the rug was finished, 
spring was in the land again. The storks 
returned to their nests. The lilac bushes 
and almond trees burst into bloom. The 


snow began to melt, until only little white 
caps of it were left on the mountains. 

“Take the rug from the loom,” said 
Boyuk Khan, “and carry it out into the 
sunlight where the colors will glow.” 

Jalil watched while they spread the 
rug in the courtyard, and all their neigh- 
bors came to admire it. “It is the most 
beautiful rug ever made on our moun- 
tainside,” they said. “The wool is as soft 
as velvet. The colors are like the rain- 
bow. The patterns are straight and true.” 

Not many days afterward, an Ameri- 
can visitor and his little boy, Bobby, 
drove into Jalil’s village just at sunset 
time. Everyone in the village gathered 
around the.car. 

“We must stay here all night,” Bobby's 
father said. “Where can we sleep?” 
“Please come to our house,” 

Jalil’s father. 

So while grandmother and mother and 
Shushan cooked a big dinner of rice and 
stew, and set water to boiling in the 
shiny brass samovar for tea, Jalil led 
Bobby to the river bank to watch the 
water buffalo. 

Jalil and Bobby took off their shoes 
and went wading in the cold water. They 
washed their hands and faces, and when 
they went back to the house, dinner was 
ready. 

After they had eaten dinner, Bobby’s 
father said, “I am traveling through 
Iran looking for the best new carpet I 
can find to buy and take to America. 
It will be put in a famous building 
where many people will come to see it. 

Boyuk Khan unrolled the rug his 
family had just made. 

“That is exactly what I need,” said 
Bobby’s father admiringly, as he and 
Bobby stroked the soft, smooth surface. 

Next day Bobby’s father counted out 
three bags of money to Jalil’s father to 
pay for the carpet. 

“Now,” said Boyuk Khan, “we shall 
all buy new coats. Shushan shall have 
some gold bangles. We will all take a 
holiday and go to visit in the big city.” 

Bobby gave Jalil five big glass marbles 
which he had in his pocket, and Jalil 
gave Bobby a basket of sweet red 
cherries to eat along the way. 

Bobby smiled and waved his hand, 
as he and his father drove away. 

Jalil and his father smiled and bowed. 

“God bless you,” they cried, “and give 
you a safe journey and bring you back 
again someday.” 

When the travelers were out of sight, 
Jalil spoke softly to his father. “I am 
happy now because I helped to pd 
such a beautiful rug. Next year let us 
make one even finer.” 


said 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


“amily Leading 


RAAT MAR 


nad 


BOTH 


of Fulton Oursler’s “Greatest” Books §% 


SW ey oy shh owed, 
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“The Greatest Book Ever Written” 


— AND—. 


“The Greatest Story Ever Told” 3 


SPADA SARE RGES SEEGERS 


ULTON OURSLER was the most widely-read and beloved in- 
spirational writer of our times. Millions of families everywhere 
in the land cherish his books, and millions more were devoted to 
his daily newspaper column. Now, in this unique Family Reading 
Club offer, you are invited to accept copies of his two ‘‘Greatest’’ 
books, ““The Greatest Book Ever Written’’ and ‘“The Greatest Story 


r 


BOTH FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP 
“THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN” 
and “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2-PL; MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Please send me at once the two books listed above as my free 
Membership Gift books. Also enroll me as a member of the 
Pamily Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of noti- 
fying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, 
or alternate book—at the special members’ price of only $1.89 
each (plus postage and handling). There are no membership 
dues or fees, and I may accept as few as four selections or 
alternates during the coming twelve months. You may begin 
my membership by sending the current Club selection with my 
two free gift books, and bill me only $1.89 (plus shipping) for 
all three. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book with 
each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
ereciAt NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will re- 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
ry 
Mrs 
Miss 


Street and No. 





(Please Print) 





Zone State 
Same offer in Canada. ] 


City. 


Ase, if 
under 21........... 





Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! cs j 


Ever Told’'—éo0th as your FREE Membership Gifts if you join the 
Club now. Read, below, how the Family Reading Club brings you the 


finest new books at bargain prices. 
and get your two free books without delay! 


Fulton 
Oursler 


“THE GREATEST BOOK 
EVER WRITTEN” 


8 nme Retelling of The Old Testament 


IN his mind’s eye, Fulton 

Oursler has seen the deep 

green valleys, the waste of 

desertland, the rocky roads and 

hills of Biblical Palestine as 

have few men. Inwardly, he 

has heard the blare of the 

trumpets at Jericho, touched 

the cool stone of the great Temple, tasted 

the good wine of Israel . . . and he has writ- 

ten all his feelings, passion and divine belief 
into “The Greatest Book Ever Written.” 

Here is a masterwork conceived in faith 

and written with courage and love—a sweep- 

ing narrative detailing each incident of the 

Old Testament with powerful simplicity, 

describing each character in all his infamy 

and all his greatness. You will read it again 

and again, each time with new joy in exper- 

iencing the Bible in your own familiar lan- 

guage. Published at $3.95, your copy is free 

if you join the Family Reading Club now. 





Then mail the coupon to join, 


“THE GREATEST STORY: 
EVER TOLD” 


A Beautiful Account of the Life of Jesus 


INCE 1948, over a million 
copies of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told’ have been 
sold! People everywhere have 
thrilled to its everlastingly 
beautiful story, and have been 
inspired by its divine message. 
It is perhaps the most accurate 
version of the life of Jesus ever written, out. 
side of the Bible itself. 

Simply and reverently, everywhere true to 
the Gospels, Fulton Oursler unfolds the 
timeless story, bringing Jesus and those 
whose lives were entwined with His wonder- 
fully close to you. If you have never read this 
magnificent volume, you will nd .it an ex- 
perience to be deeply enjoyed and cherished 
forever. You will feel that you, yourself, are 
walking hand in hand with Jesus through 
the Holy Land. This book also makes a won- 
derful gift. Published at $2.95, your copy is 
free if you join the Family Reading Club now, 





WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


HE Family Reading Club makes this un- 

usual offer to demonstrate how membership 
in the Club brings you the best and most en- 
joyable new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, inter- 
esting and entertaining, without being objec- 
tionable in any way, the Family Reading Club 
is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Family Reading Club standards. 
Our Editors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books which every member of your 


family can read—books you can safely leave 
where older children can read them if they 
wish—books to be retained in your home library 


with pride. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership in the 
Pamily Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus tage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come to your home each month. 
It is not necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four each 
year to retain your membership. All selections 
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are new, complete, well-printed and well- 
bound. And your books will be delivered to your 
door by the postman—ready to read! ~ 


Free "'Bonus"* Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes & 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selet- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and you 
can build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions ~ 
saves you from 35% to 50% on each book you 
accept. And when the value of the Bonus Books 
is figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No. Money 


If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
Peal to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club NOW, while you can get ‘The 
Greatest Book Ever Written’’ and ‘‘The Great- 
est Story Ever Told"’ as your free Membership 
Gifts. Send no money, just mail the coupon 

y. However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any tim2, we urge you to mail 
the coupon NOW! 


* MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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